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The year of the Bomb 


How can scholarship thrive in 
a climate of dwindling student 
demand and galloping utilitar- 
ianisim? ERNEST BOYER 
discusses this issue in the light 
of a Carnegie essay by Yale 
historian Jaroslav Pelikan 
(page 6.) 

Students seem to have in- 
creasingly conservative read' 
ing habits, reports David Ber- 
ry. The moBt popular BOOKS 
today are safe textbooks rather 
than new research or exciting 
additional reading (page 10) 

The last of the UGC's 28 ques- 
tions concerns itself: should its 
role be changed or its constitu- 
tion adapted? Christine Shinn 
looks at the early history of the 
committee and concludes that 
the need for change is not a 
new phenomenon (page 14) 



from Las Troh 


■ ‘ in modern ‘ : society: 
Gerald Elliot, chainnan of the 
Scottish Art Council, discusses 
the vexed question of public 




Lynton reviews books on 
Fernand LCger and Russian 
constructivism (pagq 17) - 
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Nineteen eighty-three has been the 
year of the bomb. The whole debate 
about nuclear weapons - the deploy- 
ment of cruise ana Pershing missiles. 
Greenham Common, unilateral versus 
multilateral disarmament, the Geneva 
peace talks - has dominated the last 12 
months in a peculiarly intense way. 
The academic community has been 
closely involved both as protagonists, 
in the cases of Edward Thompson, 
Michael Howard and others, and as 
supporting chorus. The advertisement 
placed In The THES in October by the 
Academic Council for Peace and Free- 
dom, an ad hoc group designed to 
combat the growing influence of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
provoked more committed corres- 
pondence and engaged interest among 
our readers than the most lively issue 
of higher education policy. 

The bomb is not the only issue of 
course that excites such an Intense 
response. Nuclear power in general 
and animnl experiments both provoke 
an interest and commitment among 
experts that transcends their expertise. 
But the nuclear arms race is much the 
most prominent example of a case in 
which moral and ethical sensibilities 
sweep away the carefully constructed 
boundaries of expert knowledge. That 
is hardly surprising. Nuclear weapons 
are a direct product of the refinement 
of theoretical knowledge. From the 
splitting of the atom to the Hiroshima 
bomb was only a moment; there was 
almost no mediating, and dulling, 
process of technological application to 
disconnect the discovery from the 
deaths it caused. 

Nuclear weapons are. also Instru- 
ments of mass destruction on a scale . 
that can barely be conceived. Certainly 
on a crowded and small island like 
Britain there is unlikely to be a day 
after - at any rate a day after when 
organized and civilized life, could con,- J 
■-timfe In a 1 recognizable form'. So thd 
bomb has become a terribly concrete 
symbol of Death. It has become tech- 
nology’s greatest challenge to the will 
to Ufe. Man’s knowledge has become a 
threat to man’s survival. It is hardly 
surprising that nuclear weapons are an 
issue occasionally touched by an 
almost atavistic mllleparianism. 
f ■ This Is not the pjace or rime to 
engage in the -detailed debate about 


haw to came to terms with the bomb. 
In the practical world there is perhaps 
no alternative to a deadly coexistence. 
What is known cannot become un- 
known. The bomb cannot be banned, 
in the sense of being disinvented; it can 
only be banned by creating a world 
order in which its use can no longer be 
conceived. Yet such dull pragmatism, 
implying as it does an endless and 
detailed process of negotiation obses- 
sed by tedious detail and the amoral 
resolution of national interests, is not a 
sufficient response to the challenge of 
nuclear weapons. Indeed, thinking 
through the moral and intellectual 
consequences of the bomb may be an 
important Ingredient of the pragmatic 
adjustment of attitudes ana interest 
that can gradually reduce and finally 
eliminate the danger of Its destruction. 

On the conventional anniversary of 
the birth of the author of the Sermon 
on the Mount, who can feel comfort- 
able with an approach to nuclear 
weapons that does not embrace the 
moral obligations that the possession 
of such terrible knowledge has pro- 
duced? In the end, a pragmatism that 
excludes morality may be poor prag- 
matism indeed. An approach to dis- 
armament that ignores or excludes the 
strong and authentic feelings of revul- 
sion provoked by the bomb is less 
likely to succeed than an approach that 
embraces all the practical, intellectual, 
and moral confusions inherent In the 
conceived power to destroy a world. 

Higher education has particular re- 
sponsibility. For it is the intellectual 
system, if not higher education in a 
narrow sense, that has produced this 
awfijl knowledge - and, critics would 
add, it is the same intellectual system 
that has failed to produce the moral 
categories which permit such know- 
ledge to be civilized in the service of 
mgn.. Even those who would hesitate 
to go so ftr are forced to accept tfi'&t ' 
over the last century the technocratic 
ambitions of the university have ex- 
panded while its moral ambitions have 
atrophied. We seem almost to have 
reached a point where higher educa- 
tion is regarded as having ITttle to offer 
in the clarification of moral choices. 


ago we wash our hands. If the world 
out there wants the Barabbas of the 
bomb rather than the Jesus of true 
science, what can we do to prevent it? 

In an essay published in 1977 Nor- 
man Bimbaum described this attitude 
and criticized the rigidity of the tech- 
nocratic values which produces it. He 
wrote: 

Our culture elites are often in 
bondage to technocratic and scien- 
tific knowledge. We can best de- 
scribe technocratic thought by the 
discrepancy between its claims and 
its consequences. It claims to be a 
full description of reality, but its 
consequences frequently entail a sys- 
tematic inhibition of the moral im- 
agination: other institutions, other 
values, are difficult to envisage. 
Some would even argue that the 
expansion of man’s morafimagination. 
to borrow Bimbaum’s phrase, should 
take precedence over tne codification 
and expansion of theoretical know- 
ledge in the basic purposes of higher 
education. A generation ago such an 
argument was likely to be dismissed as 
a rather woolly appeal to some vaguely 
altruistic religiosity quite out of place 


of the bomb, on the day before 
perhaps, can we be so confident and 


Apart from a few Oppenbelmers and 
Sakharovs we shrug our shoulders. 
Like Pontius Pilate two thousand years 


complacent? 

Perhaps faced with the physical 
destruction of our civilization we may 
recall the fears of nineteenth-century 
writiers who trembled for the spiritual 
destruction of the civilization which 
they recognized. In Literature and 
Science Matthew Arnold wrote: “Fol- 
lowing our instinct for Intellect and 
- knowledge we acquire pieces of know- 
ledge; and presently, in the generality 
of men, there arises the desire to relate 
these pieces of knowledge to our sense 
of conduct, to our sense of beauty - 
and there is weariness and dissatisfac- 
tion if the attempt is baulked.” A 
century later, the only difference 
perhaps is that to (hat weariness and 
dissatisfaction has been added fear - a 
fear that is far from cowardly or 
dishonourable but is rather a reasser- 
tion of humanity. As it is Christmas, it 
is right to remember that It is through 
the recognition of our humanity that 
truly spiritual values can be reaf- 
firmed. 


The CNAA’s two-front war 


‘Hiere haVe been, two significant de- requested to do so, on the “in for a 
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who “went. public” on the NAB’s 
desire to conduct its own visitations to 
polytechnics and colleges as the Tjnl- 

u^ralM. rV. J., __ j 


component of the NAB's future plans 
for the sector, it can never be self- 
sufficient. The' NAB’s perspective is 
«» he wider than the 

^toay 1 ' ^h&tabie" in 


As Dr Knight pointed out peer review 
works well as a disinterested system 
when only threshold validation is at 
stake but can easily be corrupted if 
quality ranking is undertaken. This is a 
problem which the UGC too must face 
irfter almost 40 years when because of 
rising resources it enjoyed the luxury 
of being able to ignore this explosive 

issue. 

, Two Ideas have recently been flo- 
ated which try to cope with these 
developments. The first . Is .that the 
CNAA and the NAB should conduct 
. jolntvijritatipns. This seems a bad idea. 
The two ' agencies have different re- 

OffrtaiJLlllsJ a. J lx i.i . .. m i 
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Ah, Mr Odgers. Ted. Haveyoua 
moment? 

Well, Professor Lapping, I'm i 
little bit pushed. But If It's impor- 
tant . , . 

Jolly good. Now do sit down. I 
want to try a little experiment. 

An experiment? 

No need to worry. All you have 
to do is answer a few short 
questions, while I just sit here 
quietly and write down your 
answers. 

Sounds straightforward. 

Now then, Mr Odgers - Ted - 
what exactly do you think of the 
recent letter from the UGC? ■ 

The Swlnnerton-Dyer letter? 
Yes, that’s it. The one with 28 
questions. 

I should have thought it wu 
obvious to anyone. It's a deliber- 
ate attempt at mystification. 
Mystification? 

Oh yes. You see, someone up 
there - 1 wouldn’t be surprised if 
It was the PM herself - has said la 
Sir Keith: “Look. What you need 
to do Is to keep those academics 
quiet for a bit. They’re far too 
noisy for their own good. So find 
a distraction for them.” Now with 
.other workers, you can alwajj 
lay on a Coronation, a bit or 
football, a royal baby, bat dons 
are made of loftier stuff. Thei JJo 
way to take their minds off the 
real world Is to throw them five 
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ou could go just a little slower 
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I’m so socry, Odgers 
right, out ; of space.- 



Privy Council ‘being 
used’ to break tenure 


Redaddlng of the electrical engineering tower block at Imperial College, London 

Worry over safety standards 
in crumbling universities 


Hk Government is still falling to heed 
wninjjs about the deterioration of 
university buildings, where spending 
cutbacks have meant that for many 
wjy emergency work is being under- 
ttteo. 

i Dcimie pressure on ministers by the 
university Grants Committee, which 
» m turn receiving increasing com- 
pwntj from vice chancellors and 
iiS* officers ' no extra money is 
»v^ab!e to ensure that proper Stan- 
ly® ^ sa ^ et 7 nrc ma ' n ‘ 

■ vur? this year the Committee of 
vw Chancellors and Principals cati- 
^ ted •hat expenditure on mftinte- 
would need to be increased by at 
jj«darJs? ,r,CCn t just to achieve “basic 

A conference of university buildings 
™ncer$ also reported that standards of 
"penance were falling below an 
waptaWe level.” “Planned raalnte- 
not generally be im- 
^?nted . because of a lack pf re- 
•wrees and, by and , large, only 
Work was being under- 
Am’i re Pprted. 

nua in a Samnl^ cnrvpu of nnWp.rcl. 


Mr John Lauweys, senior assistant 
secretry, said: “A lot of our buildings 
are around 20 to 25 years old and need 
major plant renewal including lifts and 
central heating systems. We have had 
to replace pipes and radiators in our 
halls because they were suffering from 
corrosion. Saving money on repairs 
can prove false economy and we are 
very worried about it.” 

Last year at University College, 
Cardiff, a piece of Portland stone 
cladding, weighing several pounds fell 
from the eighth floor of the tower 
building. While re-cladding was being 
done the rods inside the tower were 
found rusting. Altogether the work is 
costing more than £3m and the UGC 
has given a grant of £700,000 to help. 

At Birmingham University part of 
the ceiling of the great hall collapsed. 
Internal decoration, which would have 
uncovered the damage, had been 
abandoned due to the cutbacks. 

In 1981 the maintenance budget 
offered up £lm savings, and then a 
ftirthcr £1,750,000 wa9 cut. Mr John 
Fathers said: “Things looked grim two 
and a half yearn ago, and they are 


buildings, without the funds im- 
mediately available to do the work. 

He said the university was also 
suffering from design faults from 
buildings put up in the 1960s such as 
lifts becoming obsolete. 

At Leed9, a spokesman estimated 
they needed to spend another £lm a 
year to make “exceptional repairs”, 
such as re-roofing, repairing concrete 
buildings where pieces have fallen off, 
replacing a heating system and re- 
wiring. 

At the University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology 
there have been large cuts in the 
maintenance fund for the past three 
years. Mr Victor Slater, director of 
estates, said they had been forced 
“more and more Into , breakdown 
maintenance policies rather than pre- 
vention.’’ 

He said a roof which had been 


by David Jobbins 
Ministers arc maintaining their deter- 
mination to break university 
teachers' tenure and have advised 
the Privy Council to take every oppor- 
tunity to include dismissal on grounds 
of redundancy in charters submitted 
for revision. 

in a Commons written nnswc r on the 
eve of the Christmas recess Mr Peter 
Brooke, under secretary for higher 
education, confirmed that Sir Keith 
Joseph hiid advised the Privy Council 
that in his view provision for dismissal 
on grounds of redundancy should be 
made whenever institutions petitioned 
for a new or supplementary charter. 

At Least three institutions have char- 
ter changes locked in the system 
because they arc unwilling to make the 
changes which the Privy Council is 
demanding. 

They arc Sussex University, Uni- 
versity College Aberystwyth, and the 
London University Institute of Educa- 
tion. 

But an MP Is now to challenge the 
Privy Council to say whether n has 
reached its view on tenure indepen- 
dently or whether it Is simply following 
Sir Keith’s advice. Dr Jonn Marek, 
Labour MP for Wrexham, who tabled 
this question said: “The question is 
whether the Privy Council’s arm is 
being twisted. I think it is.” 


“The Privy Council is an indepen- 
dent body and while there is nothing to 
stop Sir Keith (Joseph) giving his 
views, it should tell us whether it is 
taking his views into account and if so 
why. it is clear in practice the Privy 
Council has accepted Sir Keith's 
advice and it now owes universities a 
duly to say why it has done so.” 

He is to question the relevant minis- 
ters on the constitutional issues and to 


write to Sir Neville l^c, sccrctanr to 
the Privy Council. Until die June 
election Dr Marek was a- lecturer in 


vercity after notification of its grant for 
next year and a worsening forecast of 
the grants for thp. two following years. 
■ A £3.5m shortfall In the 1984 grant 
was confirmed in a letter: to. the uni- 
versity last week.'ContlOgcncvvplans 
had already been drawn up' ny ‘the 
senate in anticipation of such. a cut 
which included freezing- staff posts 
permanently and the s|art of hew 
courses. ' • ' -ii 

But the more serious news was the 


applied mathematics at University 
College Aberystwyth, one of four 
institutions under pressure to accept 
redundancy as a reason for dismissal. 

Mr John Akkcr, deputy general 
secretary of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, attacked the timing 
of Mr Brooke's statement as provoca- 
tive. 

“Universities are only just recover- 
ing from the aftermath of the 1981 cuts 
and the statement demonstrates quite 
dearly how the Government wishes to 
use tne Privy Council for political 
purposes which have nothing to do 
wiln the proper running of the univer- 
sities. Most universities would if left to 
themselves wish to retain tenure and 
this has been shown by recent votes in 
many senates,*' he said. 


Socialists plan 
conference 

V*. . .. . i 

by Paul leather ' 

After a 10-year fight to get itself 
established and accepted, the Centre 
for Socialist Theories and Movements 
at Glasgow University is planning a 
major international conference on I he 
future of socialism. • 

Lecturers attached to the centre - 
thought to be the only higher educa- 
tion unit which explicitly includes the 
word socialist in its title - believe they 


Am ,i! n a T ?^)P le survey of universi- looking grim again now.” 
rip? • ?, found that rccom- At Salford University, there is a 

swSS, ^periditdre on maintenance general reduction all round of 30 per 
sunH.i Ilcrtase b Y 80166 18 per cent if cent. Mr Euan Beattie, the infoima- 
Tw*?™ 8 .were , to be maintained, tion officer, said: “It is also difficult to 


OmmiU » ”*»i'w»unurc on maintenance 

suiSai 110 * 8 *® sortie 18 per cent if 
w® 16 to be maintained. 
&EL ea , ra *8° the UGC said that 
jorrcplaaments in fabric and ser- 
were then due. 

ire urtiversltles’ problems 

Un&® 8108 ' At Imperial College, 
k b&^ 0 4 Vernora have wanted .that 
fcwwh. 6 ? 1 re * K>urcea can be devoted 


Proper stand 


be completely redone after the patch- 
ing ‘failed catastrophically.’ The cost 
will be £60,000. In additiqn UMIST is 
facing a £70.000 bill for rbpaJrs to a 
concrete building, • 

"Although building problems like 
roofs can be done, heating, ventilation 
systems, in fact all mechanical equip- 
ment, becopie obsolete.' So plant 


E srsuade departments to move when replacement is I believe the l»ue. In 

ased on a low maintenance budget.” financial terms it fs even more 4 gnjfi* 

Routine maintenance was down to cant than building repairs, _ sow lyir 


Routine maintenance was down to 
the absolute minimum and he cited 
cases of water pouring Ip through 
roofs, and, tiles 


Review of 

the year 
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continued on page 3 



June, much earlier (han originally" 
intended. , 

Next year's ’ giant, still to be. 
approved by the Treasury, has been 
fixed at £58.6m which Includes p loan 
of £800,000 for the continuing educa- 
tion programme and £600,000 for a 
fund to netp unemployed students.' 
This assumes a fee level of £133 which’ * 
means tuition fees have nearly doubled 
since 1980. ■ • 

The Department of Education and 
Science has asked it to consider certain 
tions to cope with the grant reduc- 
__n, These are an increase in fee 
ghove the inflation rate, a cutback in 
courses or broadcasting, further reduc- 
tions in student support services and 


Pt&l ^ laboratory 

Coundi has "l982, came at a time When subtorip- 


The indicated grant levels^ for 1985 
and 1986 are £59. lm and £58.2m ex- 
pressed in 1985 pound terms which only 
allows for 4 and 3 per cent inflation 
respectively. ■' 

Dr, John fforlock, vice chancellor, 
said There would peed to be “selected 
decommitment” by the university and . 
1 1 investigation of possible alternative 
' J | funding, Early retirement and rede-, 
■ i« .M . > 1 ■ . ' . 1 ploymenl are nlso., inevitable. • 

subscription to continue 

total aiid because a British withdrawal Copies of the, group’s report have 
would raise doubts in other countries reached Heidelberg, but the MRC will 
Following the ABRC recommenda- . not make an official announcement , or 
tions, a special review group drawn “ even describe how the review Waa 
chiefly from members ofthe council's conducted, Until the review is Pre- 
cell board viklted the Heidelberg „ seated .10 the ABRC (it the end of 
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theories in an Increasingly hostile cli- 

idefl for the centre was first 
raised In 1973, but it was 1979 before 
n MPhU-in Marxism was allowed by 
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recently, assumed its full title. A one- 
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offered covering the political economy 
amph}ti«SjJhy of Marxism, and com- 
rativb Communist political systems, 
fout 10 students v. have taken the 
courses. . • ‘ ■ 

The centre nosy plans to broaden out 
by sponsoring !) conference toexaraine . 
whether socialism has a. future. 

Mr Scott Mejkle, a philosophy lec- 
turer attacked to the centre', said the 
conference was a very important land- 
mark. "We have been battered about 
since 1973 and faced all sorts of 
accusations. We do feel it Is a question 
of academic freedom that we do this 
work now more than ever.” 
Opposition to the centre was repe- 
atedly raised at university senate meet- 
ings, particularly from lecturers at the 
university’s long standing Institute for 
Soviet and East European Studies. 
East European Studies. 

Mr Hill el Tic tin, lecturer In Marxist 
political economy, said the centre was 
now aboqt the only' higher education 
Section attracting student awards spe- 
cifically for Marxist studies. “We feci it 
must be important for open and critical 
and scholarly study Or this kind to 
continue in universities," ■ 

The centre has attracted many Well 
known academic to help sponsor its 
conference set for Easter 1985 includ- 
ing Noam^ ‘Chomsky, the US linguistic 
.scholar, Bertel! Gilman a US Marxist 
scholar, . Chrjstpphec Hill, the Marxist 
; historian, VG .E.M'. ■ .de Salnte-Croix, 
fohqerly Of OJtfofd. and l&tvan Mez- 
.ajos ltpm Sussex Urilveraity, 

























Union’s political 
role questioned 


by David Jobbins 
A contest over who should be the 
1985/86 president of the college lectur- 
in’ union shows signs of being domin- 
ated by the constitutional issues which 
last year led to a victory for the right. 

This year’s "moderate” candidate 
lor vice president of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education is Mr Albert Clyde. 
He nas specifically raised the issue of 
die union's involvement in areas out- 
ride its educational and trade union 
rote 

Mr Gyde, seconded to Ulster 
Northern Ireland region, said: "I be- 
lieve the association should be politi- 
cally independent. The membership 
should be ftilfy involved in decisions 
ad I opposed affiliation to the Cam- 
paign lor Nuclear Disarmament and 
worked to get it reversed. 

"Although not opposed to CND I 
fed it Is not a matter tor Nntfhe with its 
nried membership and educational 
and trade union aims. It is a matter for 
individuals to decide for themselves.” 

Mr Clyde seconded to Ulster 
frlrfechmc from Coleraine Technical 
College , was one of the executive 
members who aided Dr Peter Knight 
and this year’s vice president, Mr Bill 
Hoad, to requisition a special confer- 
ence to vote on a referendum on the 
CND decision. Although they were 
unsuccessful, affiliation was dropped 
alter a consultation exercise in the 
branches. 

Mr Hoad, who becomes a president 


after the union's May conference, 
expressed similar views in his cam- 
paign last year. Then there was only 
one left of centre candidate, but this 
year there are two. 

Mr Brian Jones, a lecturer at Bright- 
on Technical College and sccretaiy of 
the South-east region, has the support 
of the "broad left" organization of 
union activists. He has adopted a ! 
platform emphasizing the use or estab- 
lished union structures to ensure that 
policies are firmly based on the views 
of its members. 

Mr Jones has been a member of the 
executive for four years and is current 
chair of the women's rights panel. The 
third candidate is Ms Nan Whitbread, 
an established member of the execu- 
tive who has chaired the union's 
teacher education standing com- 
mittee. 

Ms Whitbread, who teaches at 
Leicester Polytechnic, has also been 
active on international issues and was a 
prime mover in the peace education 
campaign which was launched at Bour- 
nemouth in 1981 but largely upstaged 
by CND affiliation a year later. 

Voting is by single transferable vote 
and polling ends on February 25. Even 
last year, when interest in the election 
was high, polling was low. That two 
left candidates are standing is not 
necessarily a disadvantage except in 
the unlikely event of Mr Clyde secur- 
ing an absolute majority in the first 
round. 


Student editor warned 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The editor of Strathclyde University's 
Mudept newspaper claims that the 
university authorities have been using 
“scare tactics" following an article she 
woteon the principal's accommoda- 
tion. 

Ms Fiona Jorgenson editor of the 
Satthttydt Telegraph, revealed that 
the university court had agreed to pay 
the cost of a house for Dr Graham 
the principal, who has been 
“i ® penthouse on top of a 
wetting block since his appointment 
three veers ago, 

Mh Jorgenson wrote that this was the 
house offered to the principal in 
three years and that University Grants 
Utounittee guidelines were being 
breached since no limit had been 
peed on its cost. She also questioned 
SpW 8 lve| t for conversion work to 
the penthouse flat. 

Alter the article appeared, Ms 
jgptton was called to- see both Dr 
•jiujsno l the registrar and says she was 
"tmed that the university had grounds 
legal, action against the paper. 

_ 1 ot satisfied that my sources were 
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Crumbling universities 

twjlnued from front page velopmerit plan which will cost over 

is two years behind on internal £4m by 1985/86, but the university hns 

wunienance, such as decoration, and told the UGC that several millions 
^Percent down on its normal budget, more are still needed to refurbish its 
'TC re doing things we have to do to Victorian main buildings, and the 
said e .iSI re ' t ! ,e byNotogs stay upright,” chemistry buildings. 

*7 university. Glasgow's maintenance casts will 

there has been a 40 per cent ; this year exceed Its allocation of 
tjiri,. e maintenance budget over £2,250,000. * , , 

E.F Br J 5 ‘ L Most of tbe money has Edinburgh University, which also 
m by a 22 per cent reduction has a large number of old buildings, 
5L ut there , is an eight month said maintenance and repair had be- 

Of Whrk - i ■ rnmo a nmhldtn hflCRllse Of successive 


has a large number of old buildings, 
said maintenance and repair had per 
come a problem because of successive 
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Williams, principal of cost cutting exercises. Extensive roof 
jjw University,, has warned for repairs were required for the umversi- 
for ™Ir n 5' tliat taore funding Is needed ty f s post-war buildings, and the te e- 
* J®™ tenance and repair. The uni- phone exchange.wouM soon need to be 
tL^Jjy court has approved a rede- replaced. 


Energy 
institute 
set up 

by Paul Flather 

A new research institute to study the 

E roblems of the world petroleum mar- 
ct and energy pricing has been cre- 
ated in Oxford with more than £lm in 
funds drawn from Arab oil producers 
as well as European oil importers. 

The Oxford Institute for Energy 
Studies will be the first to concentrate 
entirely on the economic and political 
aspects of the complex international 
relations between oil producers and oil 
sellers. 

More than £1.3m has already been 
pledged to the institute, including 
£400,000 from the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
£100,000 each from the Swedish Ener- 
gy Research Commission, the Euro- 
pean Community, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the French Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the Japanese Institute of Energy 
Economics, and two Arab investment 
groups. Tlie British contribution has 
come in the form of an Economic and 
Social Research Council research 
grant. 

The three main research program- 
mes just beginning will be the study of 
the world petroleum market from the 
aspect of economic efficiency; the 
special problems of Third World oil 
Importers such as India and Tanzania; 
ana the issue of consistent energy 
pricing. 

All have representatives on the 
governing boara, along with four Ox- 
ford University members. The balance 



quite reliable and that the article was 
factually correct," said Ms Jorgenson. 
She has refused to print a retraction, 
but is to publish a letter from Mr David 
Morrell, the registrar, at the beginning 
of next term. 

Mr Morrell said: “There are major 
errors of fact in the story. These put 
together with innocent pieces of in- 
formation make it look as if something 
suspicious is going on. We simply want 
the truth reported." 

Mr Morrell said that Dr Hills had 
never been offered the house belong- 
ing to the former principal. It bad 
never been seen intended that the 
penthouse flat would be Dr Hills's 
permanent residence. 

The university was to pay half the 
cost of a town bouse to he used for 
entertaining and would use funds from 
the sale of the former principal's 
residence. 

Mr Morrell agreed a figure had not 
been set for the new house, but added: 
“That doesn’t mean there’s no limit to 
what the university intends to spend. 
But whatever is done will not cost as 
much as we have to hand from the 
previous sale." 
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reserves judgment on Mason report 


«icni»i5« nald Ma SP«s report on. after the Rothschild report inl971.it 
even ‘bough thVreport recommended that thC.board should 
larger role for tl;e board in have greater responsibility for coordl* 
science policy. nattagwork commissioned by govern- 

• tenon * B S£ di ?°ussed Sir Ronald's ment departments end research cotm- 
dSoiul^ ub !^bed in Novomber as a.' dls’ own programmes.-. 


One poly gets a foretaste 
of the spirit of 1984 


All have representatives on the 
governing boara, along with four Ox- 
ford University members. The balance 
between Arab and European, and 
university and non-university mem- 
bers, has been designed to ensure that 
all work done is totally independent of 
interest group pressures. 

The director is Mr Robert Mabro, 
fellow of St Antony's College, and 
senior research officer in the econo- 
mics of the Middle East, who has been 
drawn more and more Into energy 
research since the OPEC oil price rises 
of the 1970s. 

“Nobody has fully studied how 
buyers ana sellers interact, how the big 
companies interact with oil-producing 
nations, how prices ore put under 
pressure and how they change," he 
said. “We want to put ail these aspects 
together and look at the fell interna- 
tional repercussions." 

Theinstituteplans a regular journal, 
and a series of policy papers, ft will 


Big Brother's eye reached every- 
where. Now it is often objected that 
there is an inherent implauslbility in 
such a high member of the Thought 
Police as O'Brien spending so much 
time and effort ensnaring and breaking 
one single powerless dissident like 
Winston Smith. Perhaps Orwell Saw 
this as symbolic of the concern of the 
state to be obeyed In all things, with 
quite a touch about it of divine claims 
to number and care for even the 
feathers nn a sparrow's buck. 

However else could it have been 
justified la&l May for Sir Keith Joseph 
personally to order a team of Inspec- 
tors to case, turn over or rumble (I'm 
simply trying to avoid an awkward 
repetition of the word "inspect” , which 
once had a certain independent dignity 
about it), tiny little sociology degrees 
in one of polytechnics'? The explana- 
tion may be more mundane in that It 
was on that very field, according to the 
hagiography of the New Right, that 
Caroline Cox was assailed, martyred 
before she was taken up whole and 
placed in the House of Lords and sat at 
the right ear of God. 


draw on work done pnder Professor 
Richard Eden at Cambridjge, the Sci- 
ence Policy Research Unit at Sussex 
University, the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, Stirling and Uni- 
versity College, London. 


■ “1 November as a,' dls' own programmes.-. 

® a baa^ t dld ’ Heads of reseijrch ^uncils are 
• ® decisjon on what fa . arguirig ; tiwt the 

fflPrtenf chiefly because the ' the ABRCja too vague to Jead to any 
'It.r&edrcn-fvtiinniia ^>ai imnrrnminent. and is curious.com 


iperation of the admits that a stronger ABRC was his 
h system set up second-best choice for reorganization, 
•port in 1971. It selected in the knowledge that the 
it board should government has already set its face 
ulity for coordl- against a single, central body to Drea- 
med by govern- ide over science policy, and against a 
I research conn- . minister. for science. ^ 

i, ‘-' . However, the research council's ro- 

ll councils are servfitlons, mainly the product of fears 
Ole sketched for about a more powerfel ABRC offering 

£ to lead to any . stronger direction of basic research, 
fis curious com- Will be set against, the . adVantages-.bf; 
who rarely departmental chief scientists present- 
shoard when he ing. their fell research programmes far 


This is the explanation of how "The 
Force" homed In on them, but the 
justification must be that he sees it as 
nls duty to intervene* to maintain 
standards wherever standards are im- 
perilled and wherever the all-seeing 
eye can see. Unfortunately, this is not 

E Dssible in any regular way: it just 
appens whenever someone at Court 
•catches his ear, like Lord Beloff or 
Lady Cox. This used to be the basic 
objection to "arbitrary government , 
even to “benevolent despotism". 

The published report aid admit that 
"the Inspection took place at, short 
notice and came close to the period of 
examinations for some of the students. 
Teaching programmes were virtually 
finished In some of the courses . . . 
The reply from the home team more 
. bluntly pointed out that early May was - 
an absurd time for a general Inspec- 
tion, that none of (he eight inspectors 
had qualifications in sociology, that 
only two months before they had 

E assed through the full CNA A validat- 
ig process (involving visits of subject 
specialists, university and polytechnic) 
and that the real issue was accusations 
made to the Secretary of State and the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards by "a former colleague''. 


Tho Inspectors stated that they 
“sought to assess the level of students' 
learning on the bnsls of the content of 
the two degrees os set on paper and as 
taught, ana to ascertain whether or not 
students developed Independence of 
thought and self confidence In the uso 
of both the written and spoken word-”. 


They did not make (lie accusations of 
“political bios” explicit and skilfully 
skated round them- ' 


They turned that issue into some- 
thing else (anyway, the mare has been 
long dead as regards aggressive Mar- 
xology- Lady Cox is lust stuck in her 
dramatic part). Here Is the key para- 
graph of their report: 

4.4. The Department of Sociology 
deserves support for the. way in 
which it has been prepared to open 
up opportunities in higher education 
for mature students, but.. . . the 
Department hasstill to face tip to the 


whose previous experience of educa- 
tion and of life have not prepared 
them to handle academic work of 
this kind. Alternatively, the Depart- 
ment should consider restricting a 
substantial part of the 9tudent intake 
to those students who have demons- 
trated in more traditional ways a 

E roven academic competence. 

it her way, the Department must 
not allow students to screen out 
those parts of the course which they 
find too difficult or challenging . . . 
From my experience as a former 
member of CNAA visiting panels in 
combined studies, the dilemma is real. 
Poly teachers teach more hours than 
university teachers and generally they 
organize the curriculum better. By and 
large, they gel their people through at 
a respectable lower second level, but 
indeed by “spoon-feeding" and, in- 
deed, with few signs of "independent 
study” or “wide reading”. 

I nave myself written such words in 
chief examiners' reports, praising de- 
dication and competence but urging 
less contact hours in order to force the 
students more into the library and to 
rely less on comprehensive lecture 
notes. But, if that were done, then the 
20 mandatory hours of the lecturer 
would then be made up, as in the world 
of Tom Sharpe’s Henry Wilt, by 
teaching “liberal studies" to craft 
apprentices. 

From Birkbeck's experience i sympa- 
thize strongly with the Polytechnic of 
North London's dedication to mature 


students. I think my own college is 
absurdly hamstrung by and nervous of 
(he University of London’s matricula- 


tion requirements. I would ralher that 
we have '‘open entry" and extra time, 
though “open entry'' docs not mean a 
reckless "come all ye", It means selec- 
tion procedures more discrirhinatirig 
and relevant than whatever GCE A 
levels test. 


I have always been surprised that Sir 
Keith Is so conventionally elitist. Birk- 
beck and PNLstudents should seem to 
him the very paradigm of self-help and 
individualism, better human material 
than, battery-fed young straight from 
school. . ■ 

These issues are fascinating. And, 1 
suspect, the Inspectors were right 
(though they've annoyed both thqlr 
master and their clients) to see reduc- 


tion of theory to rote-learning as the 
Issue rather than Marxist or any other 
kind of bias. Rote-learning is bias, 

But what in the name of all we hold 
most dear In defending liberty and in 
insisting; oit constitutional procedures 
rather than either anarchy or arbitrary 
government were the Inspectors doing 
there at all? Let the department be the 
worst in the land (they are not), but the 
consequences both for liberty and 
learning of such random intervention 
- by. the, central State are far worse than 
any level of local abuse. 

What nn extraordinary position for b 
thoughtful and. honourable libertarian 
' to have got himself into! Must the use 
. of liberty nlways result in a responsible 
. and uniform package? The advocate of 
the minimal State nets in a way more 
like, aid Prussia than (to think of 
Orwoll again) the traditions of that 
England we all love. 

Strengthen, by nil means, the exter- 
nal examiners' hands in the final proof 
of standards, the examination process; 
but tp tell people how and what to 
teach, whether through CNAA, tJAi- 
vefslty Grants. Committee or Dopart- 
ment of Education and Science is not 
/the thin end of the wedge, but is the 
1 thitk end already so implanted that we 
, neither nptlfce it nor care. In that sense 
.. wehaVe beenllving iriMne/cen Eighty* 
■■ .;Ft3jjr;i6r ^prrie iqng.tifti?; • ■ ■ , 
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consequence of sqch a policy. ;It 
must find h solution to the problem 
Of prerenting a radgo.of difficult and 
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abstract sociological Ideas to Mtu- 
dent body^pippsad largeb(.p(tri^5e 
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NERC under closures shadow [ news in 



Catch 22 
for students 
in 1984 

Nineteen eighty-four Is likely to be the 
year when thousands of students see 
(heir income reduced by hundreds of 
pounds. Behind the claims (hat the 
Government have given students a 4 
per cent Increase, with a few adjust- 
ments which wHI only affect rich stu- 
dents, Nes n series of measures which 
threaten the largest single drop In 
student Income ever. 

Thli Is how it works. First the 
Government announce a 4 per cent 
increase for students. That may sound 
In line with pay claims and awards, 
only the student grant is not a wage and 
four per cent Is less than30p per day. It 
is easy then to make all the points about 
the student retail price Index being 
much higher than Uiat of any other 
group. We do not benefit from (ax 
reductions or a drop In the mortgage 
rate. Our colleges and universities are 
making massive cuts many of which 
lead to Increased costs for us. But you 
wUI have heard most of this before. 
Tills Is the slow strangulation which has 
been going on ever since this Govern- 
ment was elected in 1979. 

The measures in the pipeline for next 
year ore likely to cost students hr 
more. Not Just a case of falling behind 
Inflation but of having our actual cash 
massively cut. Parental contribution 
has been subtly changed. It took the 
right-wing Fleet Street press a few days 
to waken lip before they realized that 
the new scales could cost students In 
middle Income families as much as £200 
i; ; r . i - teas In . their, grant. Those "on the 

v. ,4. . 1 ^J|0tc^^^lossof£2h5^tdhSrKrt 

“rich” students but students with 
“rich" parents. Government still refuse 
to recognize the distinction that It does 
.[ not follow that the student will be 

1 looked after by Ihelr “rich" parents, 

s Travel awards are to he “reformed". 

* The main option seems to be a flat rate 

1 system with a sum included in (he 

■; student grant. Such a mechanism Is 

' ■ crude ana ui\|uxt. For students living In 

I . high cost areas or living far from their 

» college ~ especially In Scotland and 

•} * London - they would again a land to lose 

H as much a* £200, In many cases. 

-• Figures for Scotland surprised even 
'.j NuS. by the amount students were 

V - • claiming and how Important a compo- 

nent of their Income travel grants had 
, become, 

- Il ls not .widely recognized that the 
y . Current fory over housing benefit cuts 
. , also affects students. Living In many ql 
y tbetawrtover priced accommodation In 

;i the centres or Britain's largest ciUes 

'1 students have for Bome-tlmo been able 

to datm rent and rate rebates. When 

• "the new housing benefit system Was 1 

Introduced Important amendments 
j i ... meant (hat for the first time students 
l : Bring In college halls of residence could 

' • ' triad claim bousing benefit, which they 

>1 - have in their thousands. Most are able 

I j . to get a pound or (wo hoick per week bat 

f ■. • . fcome have been able to'rpcfalnras much 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Natural Environment Council will 
need to consider further laboratory 
closures after confirmation in the sci- 
ence budget of a reduction in its share 
of the vote. 

One or more of the three main sites 
of the Institute of Oceanographic Sci- 
ences will be Erst to go, as revealed 
earlier this month. But staff in other 
NERC institutes believe further clo- 
sures will be sought soon afterwards. 

A letter from Sir Hermann Bondi, 
chairman of NERC, to the director of 


from the science budget and from 
departmental research commissions. 
Sir Hermann says sympathy for NERC 
is not very great among members of 
the Advisory Board Tor Research 
Councils, who believe the NERC “is a 
somewhat rigid organization not ad- 
justed to the rigourof the times wc Live 
in". 

Nor does he expect an increase in 
government commissioned research 


funds. And he argues that making 
NERC competitive in the market for 
contract research for other customers 
means reducing overheads for build- 
ings and support services along with 
reductions in scientific staff dictated by 
the overall drop in funding. "Our 
desired aim of a smaller but scientifi- 
cally effective cost-effective NERC 
cannot be attained without us concen- 
trating on a smaller number of sites,” 
he wrote. 

The search for dispensable sites 
began with the IOS and the Institute of 
Terrestrial Ecology, the two largest 
NERC Institutes after the Institute of 
Geological Sciences which is already 
being centralized. The options for IOS 
are now being reviewed for a decision 
next March, while a proposal from the 
council that the ITE should lose its 
Furzebrook Research Station in 
Dorset is being resisted. Other NERC 
establishments likely to come under 
close scrutiny in the near future in- 
clude the Scottish Marine Biological 
Association at Oban, the Institute of 
Marine Biochemistry at Aberdeen arid 



An Indian dancer who has also made film appearances has been 
appointed to the staff of the Pntney and Wandsworth Adult Education 
Institute in London in what is believed to be the first such appointment 
of Its kind In adult education. Aipana Sengupta will teach, set up new 
courses and provide a link with the Asian community. Funding for the 
post has come frofti the Arts Council, the inner London Education 
Authorit y and the Greater London Arts Association. V 

• 1 . ■ ■ 1 ■ . » . ■ - . ■ .. ■ . ' . . : ■ — » - — - i. i • 

Joint funding for videodisc 


The University of London Audio- 
Visual Centre is : to produce four 
educational videodiscs In. a £370,000 
joint - project funded by the Depart-; . 
mont of Trade and Industry and Thom 
EMI. 7 

Two discs will be on topics in human 
^j^y^another.^iU be related tq thfc 
intermediate degree examinitlou < ii . ’ 
law* andthofounhwUibe on veterin- ’• : 
ary medicine. 


Teaching staff from several schools 1 
: of the university will work 'bn the' 


academic di 
production. 


id content of each 

lass are to.pe de- .. 


rimed so .-.that they may-, be; used at- 
dlfferetjit acaderaip&l - levels, ;and. the 


master material programmed so that it 
is not limited to any one format or' 
manufacturer. Production Is scheduled' 
to start on February i under supervi- 
rion of a committee representing the 
university, the DTI and Thorn EMI. 

- . Michael Clarke, director of the 

; and .the senior producer wlll.be Dr . 
David dark.- A jrilot , videodisc hai 
already been prepared to exainlne'tbe 
. problems involved- A dozen ex- 
perimental copies of the one-side-only 
disc nave been released and the com- 
plete double-sided Version is to go on 
sale early, next year. . 


the Institute of Virology at Oxford. 

Although staff numbers will be re- 
duced. Sir Hermann's letter says there 
should be no need for compulsory 
redundancies in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Ironically, in view of the larae- 
scate redundancies in prospect within 
the Agriculture and Food Research 
Council, he describes this as “a desper- 
ate step, one that would produce most 
desirable results, such as discharging 
the young high quality staff we have 
taken suen trouble to recruit. It would 
reduce our capability for management, 
would result in a loss of morale; our 
efficiency would drop; we would enter 
a downward spiral”. 

However, Sir Hermann warns that 
very few of the 200 posts which fall 
vacant in the NERC each year will be 
filled in the future. Meanwhile, staff 
are preparing to contest the arguments 
advanced by the director of IOS for 
closure of its laboratory at Taunton in 
Somerset, and have enlisted the sup- 
port of the local MP, Mr Edward Du 
Cann, chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee. 

Language 

‘imbalance’ 

slammed 

by Paul Flather 

Another call to redress the "grotesque 
imbalance” between the teaching of 
French and other modern languages in 
Britain has come from a new associa- 
tion of language teachers. 

The Association of Modern German 
Studies, set up this summer and which 
now has ISO members from universi- 
ties, polytechnics, colleges and 
schools, has called on ministers to 
press for more German to be taught in 
schools as a Erst step. 

The call comes soon after concern 
about dominance of French in British 
education expressed by the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals and 
the Association of University 
Teachers, among other bodies. It will 
be one topic studied by a new Nuffield 
Foundation inquiry into language 
teaching. 

Mr Bruce Watson, convener of the 
association and lecturer in German at 
Bedford College, London, aald par- 
ticular attention should be paid to 
German for commercial reasons and 
becaqse of Germany's premier role in 
Europe. 

Official figures released this year 
showed that French is taught as a first 
foreign language in 98 per cent of 
schools, German in 6 per cent, and 
Spanish in 1 per cent, with some 
schools teaching more than one first 
language. 

Other figures contained In a Depart- 
ment of Education and Science con- 
sultative paper, which discussed these 
imbalances, show that two out of three 
A level - languages students are taking 
French, a figure almost unchanged in 
10 years. 

■•"These figures show really quite a 
grotesaue imbalance,” Mr Watson 
said. "German is coming a very poor 
second to French despite its growing 
importance as a political and commer- 
cial vehicle between East and West 

' Europe; . .... 

. The association is concerned about 
some* local education authorities who 
demand two modern foreign languages 
for teaching posts, one ofwhich must 
must be French; It believes this kind of 


Linking up 
for diploma 

The University of Manchester art 
Manchester Polytechnic are linking 
for the first time to establish a foS 
diploma in special education needs 
new advanced qualification fa 
teachers working with the 18 per cm 
of the national school population *ho 
are children with special needs 
The new course, which is being set 
up as a direct response to the 197* 
Wamock Committee Report on Sot 
dal Educational Needs, will be linffi 
initially to 30 places. The first studeoa 
are to start m the new year. Johi 
directors of the course are Michael 
Johnson, senior lectuere in special 
education at the polytechnic andPeto 
Mittler, Professor of special educalioe 
at the university. 

Facts and figures 

The first edition of a new annual 
digest of education statistics has last 
been produced by the Departments 
Education and Science. II contains# 
tables, Including figures on home and 
overseas students, teacher tralnim, 
16-19 year-olds, and demographic 
trends, and costs £2 from the DES, 
Mowden Hall, Stalndrop Road, 
Darlington DL3 9DG. 

Youth campaign 

The Youth Forum of the European 
Communities, a federation of yooth 
groups in the EEC including the 
British Youth Council, is launching! 
campaign condemning European con- 

E antes with interests in South Africa. Ii 
as published a poster bighlishtinj the 
involvement of companies like Snell, 
Fiat, and Barclays in South Africuu 
advising young people to support inti- 
apartheid moves. 

Choice selection 

The Independent university of Bad- 
Ingham has set up a committee te 
choose a new vice chancellor k 
succeed Professor Alan Peacock wt» 
retires at the end of 1984 after ««* 
years. Members include Lot 
M cFadzean of Kelvlnside, fwtw 
chairman of Shell, Mr Ronald Ha 
stead, chairman of Beecham 
ducts, and Mrs Barbara Shetmew, 
chairman of the Womens Bop 
Voluntary Service, all council mn* 
bers. 

Going Down Under 

Professor Robert Parfftt, 1 
school of pharmacy and pnarn«aw» 
at Bath University, to * i J 
appointed principal Pjf CMtKn" 
legV of Advanced Education, ** 

stralia. . , , \n 

Professor Parfitt, who 
academic career in Australia I 
has led several major resM^ P^ 
at Bath, including the chenM^ v 
mode of action of drugs 
morphine and applications ofbwg - 
nolpgy to problems in drugcheffliw 

Oxford cash 

A statement of hinds JuJ ^ 

Oxford University f for to 
the end of July 1983 show mv 


practice seriously undermines the pur- 
pose of single honours language de- 
grees. ' 


inn what Is held bythecolUg«^ 
.other charitable bodte. ^ 
£8.5mfrt>m£42.1mtom^5 
of this was caused by to 
of previously indicated capital p- 
fils. - 


Student! in fees wrangle after 




year abroad ^ 

bdliable for the fees while abroad, and have since been almost hrivfldJY ^ 

that the university is obliged to charge "If a foreign college ^ 

him following a directive from the financing student a tu * ‘ j we 
University Grants! Committee In 1979. • wouTd be paid by ■Jfj L lter Mf 

GG would charge the student £480 no ^ 
[f-fldancing muon we were ^bemgc a 

— 0 . abroad, and would plqined Ms Motion, w insf ahDW?i 
(mjohot from their grant fof Mr Bolton to P a X“X Japl#: 

•,r‘ but We cannot waive to/* 
formation .officer- Joanna i -ly because several other pjjjjd ^ 
Idlthit there, .have bedn! jadd since. He was told be 
lilar , cases shice Mr. BoltpA to pay before he left oy ^7$* 


,;Stucicnts ,'g61rig /abroad; and would 
‘ .deduct the'diifoiiot from their grantfo j 

• -v : UpA Wfonnation. officer; Joanna ; 
Mduon i said /tbAt there.!, haw been i 



paid union may have told him 

Oh,: although- file feea ; . have to.” 

.i - 
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overseas news 


Controversy over 
‘super-professors ’ 


Australian jobs search gets harder 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

India’s University Grants Commission 
(UGC) has raised a fierce academic 
controversy over its proposal to 
«poinl 8 special category of profes- 
son called '■professors of eminence”. 

It has already written to some 100 
vice chancellors around the country 
asking them to revise the university's 
statutes suitably for the purpose. 

A professor of eminence will be 
chosen for their “meritorious contribu- 
m made to knowledge or to its 
pnHnotlon". The UGC wants vice 
chancellors to ensure that the selectors 
■Kill demand the most exacting stan- 
duds". 

A professor of eminence will be paid 
over £500 a month, well above the 
hhhest level an academic now gets. 
They will be chosen from a list of 
nominees submitted by rice chancel- 
lors in consultation with experts in the 
relevant field ns well as senior universi- 
ty officials. In rare cases, the UGC 


may invite nominees from outstanding 
academics and scholars. 

The proposal has been attacked by a 
number of senior professors of Delhi 
University. Academics in the capital's 
other university, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University (JNU), are no less strongly 
opposed to it. They say that the 
scheme will be misused to distribute 
official patronage in universities, set 
off rivalries among aspirants and 
generally corrupt campus life. 

They also fear that pressures will 
inevitably grow sooner or later to have 
a number of professors of eminence 
drawn from disadvantaged groups like 
Untouchable and Tribals, irrespective 
of academic merit. 

They feel that where an individual 
professors have done work of an 
outstanding nature, they can be re- 
warded through the conferment of 
prizes, fellowships and awards, a -num- 
ber of which already exist. 

They would also like the UGC to 
concern itself more with raising the 
general level of remuneration of 
academics. 


from Geoff Maslen 
_ MELBOURNE 

Recent graduates from Australian uni- 
versities and colleges of advanced 
education are finding it increasingly 
difficult io get jobs in their fields of 


porportion of new university graduates 
with bachelor degrees who did not 
have full-time jobs four months after 
completing their courses. The figure 
for college graduates looking for Tull- 
time work was 22 per cent. 

But on average the unemployment 
rate among university ana college 
graduates was well below that of tne 
workforce in general. 

The survey of nearly 27,000 uni- 
versity graduates and 18,000 college of 
advanced education graduates was 
conducted by the Graduate Careers 
Council of Australia. Commenting on 
the sutyey results, the chairman of the 
council, Mr John Norgard, said that 


some lime fur recent graduates seeking 
employment. "However, in u general- 
ly difficult labour market they often 
found work in new areas, and in fact 
women graduates from colleges of 
advanced education reported a nigher 
level of full-time employment than in 
1982” Mr Norgard said. 

Among the new areas uncovered by 
job-seeking graduates was manual 
work. Of the graduates in biological 
sciences, for example who had found 
full-time work in tne early months of 
1983, more than one in 11) were doing 
manual jobs such as labouring, wait- 
ressing, process working and jobs on 
factory boors. But then university 
graduates with biological science de- 
grees appear to have the worst pros- 
pects ot finding work anyway. Some 40 
per cent of this group were still looking 
tor full-time employment four months 
after they had left. 

Faced with a tougher job market, 
more first-degree graduates decided 
to stay on the study for higher degrees 
this year. For instance, some 55 ncr 


cent of graduates in chemistry and 61 


1983 had been the toughest year for this year. For instance, some 55 per 


to their professions, graduates from 
may courses had to look elsewhere for 
employment. Almost 10 per cent of 
psychology graduates took up market- 
ing. sales, financial and computing 
jobs: about 8 per cent of sociology 
graduates did secretarial and manual 
work, as did almost 9 per cent of 
physics graduates. 

In the computer science field, 
howeveT, more than 80 per cent of 
graduates with full-time johs had 
found wrork in computer-related areas 
and this profession had one of the 
lowest unemployment rates for new 
graduates, a clear indication of the 
industty’s capacity to absorb them. 

Similarly, a nigh proportion of 
graduates in architecture, building sci- 
ence, town and regional planning and 
engineering were in jobs closely re- 
lated to their training. 


Foreign students may face 
more restrictions in US 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass 

While the massive immigration reform 
bill was never put to a vote before 
Congress this year, it appears likely, 
that foreign students will face more 
restrictive measures at American col- 
leges and universities in 1984. 

A survey of public institutions car- 
ried out by the New York-based 
Institute of International Education 
uficales that foreign applicants can 
upfft less SnaDciarhelp, poorer ser- 
wes; and admissions criteria more 
jtrld than their predecessors have 
heel No uniform trends were cited 
iffloug the 904 institutions responding 
to the questionnaire, though. 

Some 40 per cent of the schools 
lowered that they have raised the 
5 f ore on standardized 
wi of English as a foreign language, 
rwuucd of all foreign applicants. 
Lwencp of a student’s financial 
wvettcy b now required by 13 per cent 
w ibo institutions surveyed and while 
way a relatively small number have 
WMJ|y cut back or eliminated tuition 
for overseas applicants, Borne 
the nation's public 
Mwertities hosting more than 500 fo- 

students ‘ 


grew annually by at least 10 per cent, 
twice exceeding 16 per cent. But for 
the academic year 1982-1983, the 
increase over tne previous year was 
charted at only 3.3T per cent. 

The president of the institute, Mr 
Richard Krasno attributed the new 
levels to the worldwide economic re- 
cession of the early 1980s coupled with 
more stringent admissions require- 
ments by American colleges and uni- 
versities. The total foreign student 
enrolment for the US during that year 
hit 336,985, the bulk of which (218,940 
students) were attending public in- 
stitutions. 

As was in the case in several pre- 
vious years, Iranians topped the coun- 
tries of origin list. Some 26,760 Ira- 
nians were enrolled at American 
schools during 1982/1983, followed by 
20,770 students from Taiwan and 
20,710 from Nigeria. The survey shows 
that the number of students from the 
Middle East, Central America and 
Canada has declined while those from 
Europe, Asia and South America has 
increased. On the whole, Asia has 
produced most of the foreign enrol- 
ments in the States, in terms of world 
radons. 

patterns have not 



admissions policies and 16 with 60,960 alien enrolments. Maths 
S.^ nl , aaid . th °y be offering less and computer sciences was slightly 
^stance to foreign stu- lower oil the list with 25,680 students. 
K Tmtion nolldes described as Most of the country’s foreign stu- 
J^T^rable* for aliens have been dents are male, single, attend four- 
st 23 per cent of the Insdtu- year Institutions and are working on an 

■' • • undergraduate bachelor’s degree. In 

.roreign atu dents, as well as Amer- all categories, most foreign students 
are applying now and early in are paying their own way, relying on 
ot enrolmeht during the autumn personal or family resources. Only 

3?’ “ 8 wparate study, the Institute 43,240 students were dependent on 

Education has sug- grants from their home governments 
K i “W foreign students enrol- and 7,430 received US government 
Statcs “has reached at aid. Some 29, 810 were receiving asaist- 

temporary plateau". During the ance from their host college or um- 
foreign student enrolments versity, though. 


( criticize Lankan universities policy 

^ P. B. Udalagama 


grants from their home governments 
and 7,430 received US government 
aid. Some29, 810 were receiving assist- 
ance from their host college or uni- 
versity, though. 


‘Get tough’ 
policy planned 

from Donald Fields 

STOCKHOLM 
If the recommendations of a commit- 
tee set up by the National Board of 
Universities and Colleges are 
approved, Sweden will become less lax 
in its attitude to students who dally 
over degree courses or succumb to 
psychological and drug problems. I 

Motivated by concern over wastage 
of resources in higher education and 
the practice whereby many matricu- 
lants fail to take up available university 
places, the committee has addressed 
itself to the criteria for expelling 
students - a largely taboo subject in a 
country with a notoriously low pain 
threshold. It recommends that those 
who interrupt their courses without 
permission snould forfeit the right to 
remain a student, and that cumcula 
should clearly stipulate how many 
times a student can fail an examination 
before suffering the indignity of expul- 
sion. 

A board official said the most con- 
troversial of the committee’s ideas, 
which are now being reviewed by 
interested parties pendinB a final draft 
proposal to be submitted to the Bodal 
democratic government, concerned 
the possibility of barring students for 
psychological reasons 

However, the board considers it was . 
being misinterpreted, Its clear Is that 
students should be excluded only when 
their psychological behaviour 8nd nar- 
comania rebouoded negatively on un- 
witting third persons. In such a case, 
the faculties of Sweden’s professional- 
ly-orientated higher education system 
most affected would include medicine, ■ 
dentistry and teaching. 

Some student unions have expressed 
misgivings as to whether such a clause 
could be applied against those re- 
garded by university authorities as , 
malingerers or misfits. Given the cur- 
rent debate over the alleged lack of 
heterodoxy In Sweden, the fear 
appears legitimate. 

The committee's work should be 
assessed against a backcloth of two 
Irrecondlable-looldng priorities: the 
need to save money, and the demand 
for qualitative improvements in high- 
er education. 


. ^ ■ Jaffna University had become exclu- 

' ■ .I..- - '-. COLOMBO give to Tamil students and Batticaloa 

Jtottity freednni in T J was BOihg the same way, he claimed, 

hg emi ailed „5j -* 11 , St * Lanka is There was no freedom of association in 

^Mntly 8u “ raoi lf d the universities and the administration • 

the 2? I he favoured the pro-government student 

ucaHnS wandard^ ,of higher association. ' 1 . 

throughout the country is But h Government backbencher 
Those 1 advocated further privatization of 

«to‘- bySLS .JL*® ^"8“ education which began with the estab- ■ 

^hen the, .. lishmdat of the private, fee-levying 
feVof tES] 1 Si: to, North Colombo Medical College. He 

1 i 1ghcr " said they cbuld not afford to provide 

One debates; m6re fimdMo universities, and tech- , 


minister of higher education, replying, 
said thAt this government had given the 
linlvorsities autonomy. Only the pre- 
vious day bo bad haa discussions with 
unlveralty students whereas; the former 
government had hot had discussions 
even with rice chancellors. 

In 1977 there were 10.0W unem- 
ployed graduates; today there were 
only about 5,000 unemployed. The 
ministry of youth affaire operated a 
plan for graduate employment. The 
government had raised the salaries of 


, Mp arid! that, ieo-- 
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Polish apologies all round 


Jerzy Urban, the chief press spokes- 
man of the Polish government, blun- 
dered recently over the procedures 
for Polish scholars who wish to attend 
conferences abroad. 

After denying in November that 
such scholars have to sign an under- 
taking that while abroad they would 
“take a stand In accordance with the 
raison d’etat of the Polish People*s 
Republic”, he found himself having 
to oner an apology. 

But not only did Mr Urban appear 
to be mistaken over the procedures, 
he apologized 1o the wrong person. 
Kevin Ruane, the BBC’s correspon- 
dent In Warsaw, had nothing to do 
with the story. 

Mr Urban’s excuse for his original 
denial was that he had only checked 


k: ^ 


Jerzy Urban: double mistake 

with the Ministry of Science, Higher 
Education and Technology and had 
overlooked the fact that ocher bodies 
also send scholars abroad. 


THET1DEOF OPINION 


«... contains a wealth ot Information ... Invaluable work- 
ing tool fa urinating reference book for students as 

well BB for the layman .If 
Jacques Cousteau 


if It goes further - Is more comprehensive — Ihan 
anything ao far published. M 
Clare Rands 


Mil helps laymen such es ourselves 'who go down to 
lha aes In ehlpa; understand a lot more of our chosen 
environments* 

Choypjyth 


it Almost anyattaBteaspurlothe Imagination, but none 
ot recent years oan rival the sheer stunning Imaginative 
sweep of 77w Times AUas of the Oceans. » 

HoumA Carder 


«The lUuatrertlonB are quite excellent and I am sure 
this will become a fundamental reference tor those who 
are connected, with the sea and essential reading tor 
thoa* who seek to learn about ILW 
Rear Admiral Sandy Woodward 


it... a difficult book to review without becoming repetl- 
ttouB end pl&ng superlative onto superlative ... ell tWe 
complex subject matter Is conveyed visually wUh great 
rimpneny-, etyttahnew. and sometimes beauty... 5 J 
The Telegraph .Journal of the Merchant Navy 
andAirlna Officers’ Association 


«... quite splendid ... first risoa achievement^ 

The Seafarer — 


lecturers and-professors accordlng to 
what the country could afford to pay. 

? Riff Attariayako aaid that at. the ; 
University of Batticaloa tore were 
230 andergraduates of whom 30 \y«ro 


«lt Is a rare book (.. that leaves you breathless.. 
The authors ol this comprehensive survey ot the 
marine world are to be congratulated on capturing, 
yet making man arable, the veetneaa and ' 
complexity of ocean study” 

Library Journal . 


THE TIMES ATLAS 
OFTHEOCEANS 


From ad good bookshops at £30 

Times Books, 18 Qoldsn Square, London, W1. 
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Patricia Santinelli talks 
to Keith Thompson 
about his new 
role with the NAB 


"Seeing England beat Wales at Twick- 
enham followed by The Marriage of 
Figaro at Covent Garden is my idea of 
the perfect day,” Mr Keith Thompson 
the chairman of the National Advisory 
Body's new teacher education group 
which meets next month for the second 
lime, said when asked about his hob- 
bies. 

In truth Mr Thompson seems to 
have precious little opportunity to 
achieve this wish. His chairmanship of 
the group comes on top of his deputy 
directorship at North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic and his chairmanship of 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards undergraduate initial training 
board, nil of which are time consum- 
ing, if not overwhelming. 

*BeJng In charge of both academic don't 
and resources planning has meant a subscribe to the 

fairly heavy workload, so It can be a theory that 
problem when you are also involved in 
national bodies. But I have no regrets S3 llv 
because these things have to be dbne. 

And at the very least you are not guilty S{^ P f n 

of parochialism In your own institution in bit toes, in 

and you can challenge its thinking," he my vlewofthe 
said. education 

His appointment as chairman did process, there 
not come exactly out of the blue, for hastoberoom ' 
Mr Thompson wasonc of the members for growth and 

of a review group set up by NAB to tlmeto 
examine the impact of the 1982 teacher mature.** 

training exercise and advise on the 
most effective contribution the NAB 
could make to the future of initial 
training in the local authority sector. 

The teacher education group was set 
up to bring both initial and in-service 
training provision provision within the 
remit of NAB's future planning exer- 
cise. The NAB made it clear In 1982 
and In a later Teview that such provi- 
sion could not be planned separately vcrv raui 
from other courses because it could narameti 
lead to an Imbalance both nationally Sjar a 

the new group is partially in recogni- ^ thouai 
tlon of his contribution to a report on controfc 
the subject but mainly an accolade for ftihire d 
his work in teacher education which B hould h 
has not had an entirely happy history, before 







A life spent 
in learning 


Polytechnic, only, to be killed off 
completely in last year's round of 
teacher education cuts. 

"The, closure of Madeley after 10 
' years Was enormously qad. If you live 
. with the spirit of an institution which 
had character .and see it destroyed 
stage .by stage, it is pretty traumatic. 

a result l have had to learn the 
necessary detachment," he. says, 

Mr .Thompson, who describes him- ', 
self as a passionate moderate, Is well 
«W&re that institutions are extremely 
Uptight .about, ,tbe future, ‘‘Basically 
1 tiipv ,at¥ jiutierihg fr&in some sort of 
shellshock as a result of along battle,” 
...hfl.says. 

- • . • flbj- thc b| ame . he points out, ties 
■\ Wthm a system which has allowed the 
planning of teacher education tore- 
• main completely divorced horn that of 
: the rest of higher education, with the 
fesult that it is out of phase. 

. "This means that farther rationaliza- 
tion cannot be ruled out, although itls 

Ition'of asking if thorn*! should be 


^^pinpi^ft WBidmaht that if 
putsjma .mkde. ther tiVety 
— wfthlnthe" 


very much designed to establish the 
parameters between the DBS and the 
NAB, . Apparently there is every in- 
.dfcatidb.thut the department is willing 
to work in consultation with the group 
- though it does not plan to abandon 
control over numbers - and therefore 
fature decisions on teacher training 
should have a far wider debate than 
before. 

The group also considered its rela- 
tionship with other bodies such as the 
University Grants Committee and the 
CNAA - some of the group’s members 
are already on both - but particularly 
the Advisory Committee for the Sup- 
ply and Education of, Teachers,. 

NAB is not on the main membership 
of ACSET and Mr Thompson would 
: like it to be directly represented. But 
he says this will he a question of 
waiting, "If you demonstrate your 
credibility then you can more easily 
argue for representation,” he said. , 

This Is obviously important as the 
. group apart from taking a long cool 
.look at initial- teacher training, is 
examining the position of ln-servlce 
training, while, a committee of ACSET 
is engaged, on similar work; 

VTJe qu ration with in-service , Is 
■ whether, we can move towards a much 
broader approval procedure, that Is 
th$ scale of operation for each institu- 
tion and some procedure for approval 
to be negotiated locally and regionally 
rather than nationally, because so 
much in-service provision is at those 
levels," he said. 

Mr Thompson's feelings and ideas 

.vasJtfU as W»Vnowl $ gepf.tff^systcig 
^ parity 1 based on ; Ms ewprte nee, 
■, . awultod.ati chairman ofUGlTandhiS 
.chairmanship and ^membership' of 
maiiy Visiting parties to Other institu- 
, as very yaly- 


programme, when it was still a "very 
new thing". 

After six years at the school, Keith 
Thompson .was Itching for another 
challenge, one which he felt no school 
could oner since at the age of 30 he was 
far too young to seek a headraas- 
tershlp. 

As a result. In 1962 he became a 
lecturer in education at Newton Park, 
now part of Bath College of Educa- 
tion. He felt this was the right movo 
because of his great interest in the 
nature of the curriculum and the 
process of education. , 

'Within a very short time, Keith 
. ■ Thompson also became Involved In the 

J ournal Education for Teaching. He 
Irat joined its editorial board ana then 
was promoted to the editorship. His 
policy as editor was to proride a 
‘ central forum for all issues which were 
' pertinent to the debate on teacher 
education. 

He adds that he was trying tp make 
explicit a great deal which hitherto had 
nqt been questioned lu the system, 
'such as for example the very fun- 
damerftal debate on curricular and 
- value issues. 

During his editorship, Mr Thoran- 
son hadleft Newton Park, where he 
■ had been promoted to a senior lec- 
. tureshlp, for Philippa Fawcett College 
JO take up a post as head of. the 
education department; 

Again this proved to be a fruitful 
move, still set in a period of expansion 
. and the development of the BEd. 
Keith Thompson enjoyed his work and 


;i,j VEtom mere Mr Thompson wds off to- 
a-bjtter challenge to become principal 
■ •. pf Madeley College; This Was In 1972 
thc . coU °8 c wksstllUarge, with 
1 , 1,300 Btudentj and a strong sense of L 
; • immunity and was very much in ,the 


thadori^ntttiSp In the; ..second to 400 
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Students prepared 
for private practice 


In the United States, private universi- 
ties and colleges are commonplace; 


newly-chartered University of Buck- 
ingham still leads a somewhat isolated 
existence among the publicly financed 
higher education institutions, but it 
was founded as long ago as 1976 and is 
steadily gaining status and recognition. 

In tne German Federal Republic, 
where there is a strong tradition of 
extensive and strict control by the 
state, private university-type higher 
education (outside the domain of the 
church) seemed until recently out of 
the question. Yet now the improbable 
has Happened. 

After several years of planning and 
battling with the government or the 
Land Northrhine-Westfalia the new 
university of Witten/Herdecke, on the 
eastern border of the Ruhr district, 
admitted its first 26 subjects, all in 
medicine, earlier this year. Other 
subjects will follow: dentistry, oriental 
studies, philosophy, biology, 
mathematics, probably also law, en- 
gineering ana economics. 

At the end of the expansion phase, 
in about 10 years, the university will 
have 3,000 students. By British stan- 
dards this Is not unduly small; by 
current German practice it will be far 
below the average size of an "ordin- 
ary" university. 

This is only one of several features 
by which the new institution will differ 
from what has become the German 
norm. The most Important difference 
is that the new institution was founded 
by private initiative, not by the govern- 
ment, as had all previous universities. 
It will be financed by donations and 
will not be given any state funding. 

The Nortnrhine-westfalian govern- 
ment sanctioned the new institution, 
by formally giving its approval to its 
foundation in July! 982. The education 
minister personally attended the open- 
ing ceremony on April 30. 

The 1975 Federal Hochschul- 
rahmengesetz (Higher Education 
Framework Act) and other Land leg- 
islation permit the foundation of non- 
state higher education institutions, in 
addition to the already existing church 
colleges. Several attempts have been 
made to set up such institutions, for 
example an International European 
University in Munich, and a medical 
school by the Medical Practitioners' 
Association, 

Witten/Herdecke succeeded be- 
cause of the drive and imagination of 
two exceptionally determined, medi- 
cally qualified people. They had 
already successfully introduced new 
actlces of patient care to a local 
osoital which has become the 


faculty, 

Their ideas and their enthusiasm not 
only got them the support of the 
(Social Democrat-controlled) councils 
of the two towns Involved but also of 
Industrialists and managers, some of 
whom now jit on the university's 
council, and of the trade union-owned 
Bank far Gemeinwirtschaft. The latter 
has guaranteed for five years DM17m 
which Is all it will cost initially to set up 
the new university - a far cry from the 
DMIOOm or more It has cost hitherto 
to establish one. 

The press, too, has been largely, 
supportive. Many critics of the existing 


WORLDWIDE 


Gunter Kloss 
reports on the 
opening of West 
Germany’s first 
private university 


new university should make all ifoc 
participatory mechanisms super- 
fluous. 

They wish to return lo (he in* 
Humboldt idea, to restore a canumu- 
ity of researchers, teachers and Un- 
dents, with the aim of jointly worUq 
towards extending the range of hunm 
knowledge. For the medical curricu- 
lum (the only one available so far) tta 
means a drastic departure from ex- 
isting syllabuses. 

Instead of learning how lo trail 
illnesses in a rather mechanical way ih 
Witten/Herdecke students will lean to 
respect the patient, to look at tk 
problems of a sick person In their 
natural complexity, to help the entire 
human being - something that hu 
been demanded by many cndcs of its 
existing medical training. 

The founders of the new univenky 
have explained that in order to eubk 
the students to understand the concep- 
tual basis and the precondition! i 
medical theory ana its hypothec 
students must know about the ik 
velopment of western thought isw 
as about the epistemology and tie 
conditions of the natural science. 
Instead of a narrow medical sped® 
they want to educate a thinking roe® 1 
a] generalist. 

In concrete terms this means tW 
during the first two years of the axmc 
medical students at Herdccke will hi" 
to follow, over and above media 
subjects, so-called “fundamental n* 
dies". They must attend classes In, w 
example, medical psychology, ph[l«* 
phy, history of science and inedlct*, 
and even etymology, At 
foreign languages are also required. 

Throughout the course - five F** 
followed by a practical year, as in 
other German raedicBl schools - ** 




uuiuauu yj 11 yxv — : .1 

the norm of 5,500 hours before 
ification, To facilitate this 
academic year is divided W® JJJJ 
rather than the customary a. 
Some practical classes may even^* 
place abroad. ' .. 

The course is P™!* 
vidual-oriented. Right hom tb W 
even in the pre-dinical fW ^ 
course, the students are 
the hospital enriro^ent^w^ 
pie, they have a sodal-oie*»lp^ 
al class throughout the first 

Later, during their clin^ 
in the same mbtfeni HerdeckJ 1 ^ 
al, which Has broken wdh ‘he 

tional ' hierarchical structure - or • 



Living with the 
orange people 


To spend 10 months in a Rajneesh 
commune in order to write a book 
ibout it seems personal dedication 
rather above ana beyond the call of 
aodemlc duty. Nevertheless that, with 
breaks for breath and weekends, is 


siastic. "At Medina everyone seemed 
to be singing, there was b healthy smell 
of food, and two men hugging and 
talking.” That impression continued 
throughout his stay: “It is at one and 
the same time both pleasant and 


K Wished by Routledge and Kegan 
al, Is described in its blurb as the 
fiisl book written by an outsider about 
the 300,000 "orange people” world- 
wide, their beliefs, their lifestyle and 
tfaelr Indian guru Bhagwan Shree Ra- 
jneesh. 

Bhagwan himself has been responsi- 
ble for 33 million words’ worth of 
utterances in his 52 years, transcribed 
by faithful followers who have also 
written books about him. But Mullan, 
hk curiosity about the movement 
rased by meeting rajneeshis and 
then discovering the existence of a 
large commune only 30 miles from 
UEA, made clear his intention to 
retain academic distance by Insisting 
be paid all his own research costs. 

An eclectic sociologist - his other 
work includes studies of computer 
dating and new towns - he busied 
himself with the theory and practice of 
new religions while waiting tor permis- 
don to visit the English commune, the 
Medina Rajneesh centre in Suffolk. 
His request was passed on to the 
movement's headquarters and current 
abode of Bhagwan in Oregon in Amer- 
ica before bring granted without res- 
trictions. 

He had already visited the commune 
lo inspect his potential subject. “All 
tone people, all to the outside behav- 
ing quite Irrationally - l knew im- 
mediately I would love the research 
"cause I would love the inter- 
viewlng." 

Mujfan arrived at Medina in Octo- 
1982, and spent at least three davB 
• week there carrying out lengthy 
(three hour) interviews as well as a 
KLt-corapletcd survey of all the mem- 
Kti, and observing and participating 
m most of the commune's life for the 
next 10 months. 

the diary he kept show 
■M his Initial impression was onthu- 


enuaren , run or celebration, joy and 
wonder - though it is not all like that, 
of course." 

In January of this year, there were 
about 100 adults ana 30 children at 
Medina, Mullan records. The average 
age of the adults was between 30 and 
35; the majority had undertaken some 
form of farther education and had 
been in the professions or creative arts; 
the majority were either divorced or 
single, coming from at least nine 
countries. 

All the children live in the "kids 
house”, where all except two arc 
educated in an informal style which 
Mullan openly admires. (The other 
two, the oldest, go to the locnl compre- 
hensive school and have a harder time 
in their orange clothes since thc local 
uniform is purple.) Although the chil- 
dren know about Bhagwan and sing 
songs about him, they rarely think 
about him unless asked. "There ' is 


Research took 
sociologist Bob 
Mullan to live 
in a Rajneesh 
commune. Karen 
Gold reports 

about the rajneeshis, particularly ab- 
out their leadership. 

In the book he notes that Medina 
was clearly run by a small elite, 
“spontaneous happenings are in fact 
extremely well staged". On arriving, 
he found difficulties began to arise 
when he started to distribute aues- 
iionaires. “They were being sifted. 
Certain people were told to answer 
them and others told not to. 1 suspect 
cemin people were encouraged to say 
certain things." 

Then he visited the movement's 
headquarters, the 64,000 Rancho Ra- 
jneesn in Oregon. Die atmosphere 


was tense. Bhagwan was under threat 
of deportation t>y the US authorities 
and the local Oregon community was 
hostile and even violent towards their 
orange neighbours. 


At Oregon he saw Bhagwan, who 
since 1981 has stopped uttering and 
taken un silence. He also heard Uhng- 
wan 11 (an Englishman and Bhagwan's 
deputy) holding forth to Rajneeshis. “1 
think that's what finally convinced me. 
1 found It very hard to take an 
Englishman talking thc language of 



absolutely no indoctrination, " Mullan 
italicizes. 

The adults work a six Bnd a half day 
week, beginning each day with a 
work-out or Tai Chi ana working 
more than nine hours a day. Apart 
from running the commune, work 
includes a printing press, a “healing 
centre" for outsiders offering a mix- 
ture of alternative medicine and beau- 
ty parlour and a vegetarian restaurant. 
Medina members are shortly to ac- 

? uire a jacuzzi, and to start running 
ane Fonda exercise classes in neigh- 
bouring village hallsi 
The Rajneeshis speak constant 
1960s Californian — 4 far out, body 


hibiscus” 


HJs own prose is less than elegant - 
partly because he wrote the book very 
fast to meet an accompanying televi- 
sion deadline - and he is not wlae-eyed 


said was drivel." 

Mullan 's condemnation here, and 
his criticism of the regime al Medina - 
"the hypocrisy of it; saying ‘we are free 
people' when there were lots of restric- 
tions of people's freedom : the ideology 
of people being in control of their own 
destiny when it was quite dear they 
weren’t" - are considerably stronger 
than anything In the book. 

Diat makes clear his criticisms on 
other grounds: the unpalatability of an 
Indian guru who has no time for the 
poor; the ego-massage that comprises 
much of Rajneeshlsm; the inconsist- 
ency both of Bhagwan's teaching and 
the movement’s history. 

But it also provides a defence of the 
Rajneeshis as peaceful people - in the 
context of a nearby US Air Force base 
with a rather better local public image . 
- and as praiseworthy in tnrir attempts 
lo throw off their backgrounds and 
conventions. “I just think anyone who 
decides to do things the difficult way is 
to be applauded," Mullan comments. 

And the defence extends further 
than the Rajneeshis in arguing the 
legitimacy of new religious move- 
ments. Mullan says the book is a 


Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh In Poona, 1976 


defence of new religions against thc 
anti-cultists; he attacks the latter argu- 
ments, and makes unflattering com- 
parisons between Rajneeshism and thc 
established churehes. Accusations of 
brainwashing are "at best mere conjec- 
ture, at worst prejudice,” he argues. 

The discussion of new religions is the 
most theoretical part of the book; 
more interesting are the accounts of 
Medina and interviews with its inhabi- 
tants. Mullan, while stoutly insisting 
“there is no such thing as pop soci- 
ology" , argues that a subject like this is 
not one sociologists should scorn. 

Sociology thinks it can protect itself 
by becoming insular and specialist; 
instead it should appeal to public 
interest and b rin g sociological 
methods to bear on subjects normally 
covered by journalists, ho says. 

In fact, once the book was written, 
the. Rajneeshis wanted rather less of it 
in the public eye: they asked Mullan to 
make a number of cuts, all of which 
were refused. In particular they 
wanted to remove references to the 
sexual antics at Bhagwan's first com- 
mune In Poona, India. 


I appeal to public 
bring sociological 
>n subjects normally 


But their feelings about the book 
went deeper than that. "They think I 
have absolute Iv destroyed and made a 
mockery of Bnagwan. They feel that 
Chapter 3 demonstrates to people that 
he's a contradictory, hypocritical fool. 

"They wanted to have their cake and 
eat it. They wanted to say, 'we arc the 
most open, spontaneous, free people 
in thc world* , and then say ‘take out my 
interview because it might upset 
people'." 

In some way, though entirely unin- 
tended, that was Mullan's revenge. 
“AU the lime I was there 1 was 
swamped by ‘Aren't you repressed, 
Bob? Aren’t you a repressed universi- 
ty lecturer? You’ll be wearing red soon 
. . , When you’ve written the book and 
got It all out of your system, man. 
you'll be able to be a real person and 
come running ..." 

"At one level, it is very easy living In 
a commune. Bui at another it isn't. 
What they thoiight was far out, I 
thought was perfectly ordinary. So I 
was never tempted. Not once. Not for 


a second.” 


David Jobbins examines how the higher education unions are reacting to the Government’s Trade Union Bill 

Blunting their weapons iressSSS.? 


among leaders 01 omam s 
n^orcducauon teacher unions. 
dm.huJi ■ opportunity they would have un- 
jk-^oly swollen Mr Len Murray’s majority ort 
or I™!- . council against outright defiance 
^rade onion, legislation already on the statute 

legislation dealing with trade unions’ 
r v t es *- restrictions in secondary 
bw an „ 1 B E rt ?? 1 8 them - might be regrettable 

' till UDfin Pnollaiifta La, I aL« 


borshlp. 

Last year the AUT council considered a 
proposal for secret ballots and rejected it over- 
whelmingly. In Hull in December Mr John Reilly, 
a vice president of the union, said: "It is our view 
that we are a free association and these matters 
should be left to our members to decide and 
resolve." „ , 

Only two of Natfhe’s national officers, the vice 
' vbo the next year becomes president) 
' y secret postal ballot, 
and hum the union’s 


thinkable en 8* hy lecturers verges on the 

™ ost “moderate" are fearful for 
of the Government’s Trade Union 


So-.L w suit 

K?«n .ministers and 

unions' behaviour in society at. large 
way they regulate their internal 

,„. lin _ 01 . Hoblnjon, this year's president of the 
HlEhBr 8 p^?°S at oq Teachers in Further and 
«i«uHu*° Uc ?j 01 i l “d firmly 00 the right of bis 
S!!S|v 8 f ,1< L after this year’s TUC in Black- 



■ *W W cy rre Ptiy drafted. Designed to 

dtisls accountability within unions, it- 

°* voting/members of the 
■; toltm I e< r ret ballot, .loss 'immunity, if 
V* not consulted through a secret 
'■ •Iri^o option , dna toughir 

*P r bffllots on> pdlltical activities, • 
aff ?0t the AUT and.the Napfiie 
'Mi. qeitiier have separate. 
’+mSk .affilfa- 

^Lp^-Bath the AWs apd the 
n ^Naries would tteed to. be 
Pfint&law.BS drafted. Neither 
obg ariti'could expeqt soiqe 

s *. ! 

1 .'t \ ’• . “ '■ f ‘ 
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between animal conferences. . ■ * 

• National council Is composed r of 100 repre- 
sentatives from Natfhe’s U regional councils 
which are the next stage up from branches in 
nearly every college in England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. • 

All this would have to change if the Bill 
becomes law. Instead the union would have to 
elect alt its executive in the same way that it now 
chooses its Incoming vice president and treasurer. 

While the post of treasurer Is rarely contested, 
the election of vice president is a highly charged 
political exercise. Nevertheless fewer than 20 per; 
cent of the union’s eligible membership bothers lb 
- vote - even in 1983 when the contest took the 
form of a gladiatorial contest between left and 
right over the union’s short lived affiliation to the 
.: Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 

Natfbe members who have bothered to vote 
have elected a succession of right wingers, while 
die trend on the executive has been towards the 
• left,- The explanation is straigjitforward-- mem- 
1 • bersHip of the execiijjve is in the erid determined 
■ by the activists who attend branch meetings, 
vvriille ballots favour the politically' aware but 

procedures arq based ; on ai) BSspmpnon oj .aU j 

■ ; ;14 r- ; .- ' " i ■ • 


members involving themselves at branch level In 
die discussion of policies and thoir views being 
sent up In the system until a consensus emerges at 
national, level . . . The ultimate consensus de- 
' pends on substantial membership participation 
- which regrettably is not always apparent but which 
I would want to encourage. 

While many Natfhe Wenches ballot their 
members In advance of striko action, others may 
rely on a show of hands at a branch meeting to 
satisfy the requirements of the union’s rule 25 
under which industrial, action Is officially autho- ' 

« A if at - L.lff — L ■ 


their backing. 

1 Where a dispute to be national, it is unlikely 

- that the local authority employers would be 
tempted to take legal action for damages if it was 
felt that the Bill's demands had not been complied 

. with. But most disputes in the public sector ore 
with individual local authorities over a local issue 

- and the possibility of a “maverick” education 

authority prepared to go to the courts remains 
fixed in union leaders' minds. • 

. .The Bill Specifies that only those the union 
reasonably believes will be called upon to' take 
Industrial action should be entitled to vote.- But If 
any member called on to take action ha* been . 

- denied a vote ttye Immunities are lost. 

It updates and Revises the : political 'objects 


Such wording might have trapped both the 
AUT, and the Natfhe In their campaign prior to 
the June general election when the express tenor 
of their pronouncements was profoundly hostile 
to the Conservative Government. 

But a court would be bound to take into 
account, for example, thc Natfhe *s hostile criti- 
que of Government economic policy. Only a 
handful of council delegates objected earlier this 
month when the AUT council deplored the Bill as 
an “unnecessaryinterfcrence in the democratic 
right of the AUT" to determine its affairs. 

The Bill has greater implicntlons for the AUT 
even than for the Natfhe. unlike Its public sector, 
counterpart the AUT has no direct eleptlpns from 
the 30,000 membership to any of its leading posts. 
The executive is elected by council delegates from 


i' H *1-1 


. the membership. 

Die Natfhe, after its ihtemal skirmish over thc 
CND, 1 retains a rule permitting non-political 
'■ objects, And it would eventually for the courts to 
;• decide whether th6 tighter juiolupddted wording 
ic|er Jt ; subjb 


would tenc|er Jt [ Subject to the EM1L'. . 


So too Is the committee which chooses the heir 
. apparent for the president's chalT, a procedure 
which makes' the appointment far less political 
than in the Natfhe. if the AUT was a federation 
with no Individual members, (t could try (0 find 
exemption from the demands of a secret ballot for 
Its executive arid officers. But loose as the AUTs 
structure Is if would be unlikely to succeed. , 
The Natfhe has gone one step farther than the 
AUTs pledge of support to the TUC against the 
.Bill. Its conference last May agreed that if 
legislation along the lines of the (he then Green 
Paper was pained the union would continue -to 


oppose it through the TUC “and by all other 
fenslblcmeons during the passage of the BUI and 
'.after the passing, of - the Act", 

" If t he unions' leaders nre unable to stave off the 
Bill's proposals, their organizations face pro-, 

■ found changes. Greater uniformity bn their 
executives, a feeling of dlsenfranchizment among 
activists and a sense of Insecurity for their senior 
voting officials ore the most significant. 

." But beyond these dramatic effects there will 
inevitably be a change in the .wider ethos of the 
uiriohs. They'may Well become less critical, their 


' ■ role In the. national- debate on educational and 
i other. Issues blunted by the elimination of political 
;■ mlnoritlos frorn their dgefajon-making bqdiqs, 

j!" i *" • ' ' ' i 
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The drama 
caused by 
the camera 
in Room 101 


The television version of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four was 
first screened to a shocked 
nation 30 years ago. John 
Sutherland describes the 
resulting furore which 
turned Orwell’s book 
into a bestseller 



T^ETIMES rilbHER EDUCATION Sl^EMENf 


keeping viewers in blinkers " ^ 

One can draw a historical fancM 
conclusion. For a decade and a 
war and austerity, the BriiUli flu? 

and see. Now that authority 
its power, and attempting mdvbH 
to reassert itself by wfoppffft 

and“fihh" y asai “‘ W 
Certainly the Statesman distrusted 
the authorities and indulged paZS 

anxiptipn m ita frnnt.anj 


At we approach 1984, two of Orwell’s 
works (Animat Farm is the other) are 
in the 10 all-time bestselling works of 
fiction list. Prescription in the British 


and American education syllabus will 
ensure that they stay there. They are, 
in hook trade lore, among the surest of 
surefire titles. As one publisher told 
me; you could print Nineteen Eighty- 
Four in gold leaf on vellum, bind it in 
human skin, price it at 100 guineas a 
copy, and the book would still sell 
100,000 a year. 

Vet neither of these works started all 
that auspiciously. The "gutless” (as. 

; Oiytell. thought) British, publishing 

tstabliaWtterit.WBS very wary olAflimrH. 

Farm. Was it not satirical to the point 
of rudeness about our gallant Russian 
allies (Gollancz)? Were not the pigs 
more intelligent than the other animals 
and therefore deserved to run the 
farmyard CT. S. Eliot. Faber)? 

hi the face of rejection, Orwell was 
driven to consider self publication, 
that last resort of the proud author. 
Fortunately, the desperate expedient 
was not necessary. Frederick Warburg 
took the risk of publishing the animal 
fable and was subsequently rewarded 
for hia epurage with Nineteen Eighty- 
fours. for which, one imagines, corpo- 
rate thanks are offered up annually in 
Poland Street. 

: Both books were critically well re- 
ceived; Orwell died with bis reputation 
(SO! the up. ' Rut the rocket-Uke rise ih 

• . his Stock was to be posthumous. With 
the drawing of the frop curtain across 
Eufope ip 1948* Apiinal Katyn became 
a cold war bestseller; Being riide about 
the Soviet Union was what every 
-gutless publisher now wanted to be. 

: Nineteen Eighty-Four was also sue- 


disconcertingly persistent resemblance 
between Gilbert Harding and Big 
Brother's moustaches.) 

The BBC clearly anticipated ruffling 
some feathers. Twice they gave out the 
warning that Nineteen Eighty-four was 
"unsuitable for children, or those with- 
weak nerves.” This had the predictable 
effect of gluing even the most suscepti- 
ble (and school children like myself) to 
their screens - with at least one fatal 
result. As the Daily Express December 
14) gleefully reported under the head- 
line 1984 WIFE DIES AS SHE 
WATCHES: 

A forty-year-old mother of two 
children collapsed and^dled while, 
watching the TV hdrror play 1984 , it 
was disclosed last night. She was Mrs 
Beryl Kathleen Minin. Mrs Mirfin, 
a local beauty queen of 1936, was 
watching the play on Sunday night at 
her home In Carlton-hill, Heme 
Bay. With her was her husband who 
is an estate agent and two friends. In 
the early part of George Orwell's 
nightmarish fantasy of a Police State 
future - Mrs Mirfin collapsed. A 
doctor who was called asked at once: 
*Was she watching the TV play7’ 

In no way outdone, the News 


critic and an apoplectic alderman from 
Tunbridge Wells. Like many of his 
ldnd, the alderman was principally 


indignant that such profanity should 
have been transmitted on the Sabbath. 

For all their self-righteous defen- 
siveness, the point was well taken by 
the BBC. Since December 1954, Sun- 
day evening has been preserved from 
drama likely to play on weak nerves or 
narrow minds. 

Excitement about Nineteen Eighty- 
Four carried over into Parliament. On 
December 15, a critical motion was put 


down by five Conservative MPs, de- 
r-old mother of two ploring fi the tendency evident In recent 

lapsed Midi died while.. (BBCnrogrammcs. notably tm Sunday 
TV hdrror may 1984, it evening, to pander to sexual and 
! last night. She was Mrs sadistic tastes*. 


ce$sflil;butmrfM quickly, so spectacu- , 
lady nor for such clear cut arraconsen- 
suai ideological reasons. By 1954, it 
had sold some 5O,O0O‘in 12s fid hard- 


had sold some 50,000 in l24 fid hard- ■ ' ; was no 
back and that year went Into Penguin. minded 
In tho autumn. sales of the Seeker sixth ••• thing bi 
; edition had slowed to anourtd 150 a put togi 
month -» ab^t enough to - warrant ' Miss 
^. but nothlng . .MijiM 


IHOCKS VIBWERS the report that: 
Hundreds of angry,- viewers tele-, 
phoned the BBC and newspaper 
Offices, last night after the TV pre- 
sentation of George Orwell's 1984- 
the story of a nightmare era. All 
complained that It was too ghastly 
for television. Not one caller praised 
the play. The BBC view: 4 We tele- 
vised 1984 as a masterpiece of our 
time; 

‘ Mts- Edna Burgess of Holbonv 
rang the News Chronicle to say: ,‘l 
trembled with fear as I watched; It 
was not . fit f0ty ordinary decent- 
minded human beings: It was no- 
thing but unoriginal oits of horror 
put together.'; 

Miss Vivienne van Kampen of 


This was countered by an amend- 
ment, tabled by five Labour members, 
congratulating the BBC on their brave 
decision to cater to "adult minds”. Sir 
Charles Taylor (Conservative) took 
the opportunity to table a sly motion, 
congratulating the Government' for 
following in the Imminent future “a 
switchover to more appropriate prog-, 
ramnies”. 

: Finally, another Conservative quin- 
tet put down a motion congratulating a 
doubtless thoroughly diz 2 y BBC for 
"bringing home to the British people 

• the logical and soul destroying con- 
sequences of the surrender of their 
Ereedom.” In this bedlam of contradic- 
tory Opprobrium and congratulation, 
one thing was clear: there was no party 
line on OcWell. ; „ , 

Nintteen-Eighty-Four became in- 
stant folklore. ^10 brother Is watching 

• you", “doublethink”, "the two minute 
hate” Were everywhere and at. once 


thoughtful third leader (December 
16), Orwell's dystopian vision had 
been Implanted in the Britisb con- 
sciousness more instantaneously and 
vividly than any previous medium 
could have achieved. Of course, liter- 
ary effects (notably “irony”, their 
reviewer complained) had been sacri- 
ficed. But ‘If anything had been 
needed to underline the tremendous 
possibilities of television, the last few 
days have provided it”. 

Less contemplative, the Daily Ex- 

e ress muscled in on the 1984 act with a 
rutally abridged serialization of “the 
story that startled you as a TV play”, 
on December 16. They prefaced the 
serial with a solemn declaration, assur- 
ing readers there was nothing in Nine- 
teen Eighty-four to affront the Tory 
conscience: 

The Daily Express is not serializing 
1984 to horrify or shock the public. 
We are publishing it because we 
believe that the warning against 
totalitarianism which Orwell con- 


another parrot refrain, the moronic 
Eodesy ^fs good to be alolVe, in 
1985” (pronounced “foive"). 

The New Statesman made Nineteen - 
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1984 in the Express version will keep 
a vital argument going in every home 
where love and truth and honour are 
cherished. 

The Beaverbrook line of interpreta- 
tion was not entirely congenial to the 
Labour Opposition. Herbert Morrison 
took time off from a speech in Man- 
chester on December 15, to attack the 
Tory press’s initial sensationalism and 
subsequent expropriation of a socialist 
hero and former Tribune columnist. 

But despite the journalistic company 
he kept in his last years. Orwell has 
always presented problems for social- 
ists. (See, for instance, Gollancz’s 
turning down Animal Farm , or 
Raymond Williams's perplexed Mod- 
em Masters monograph on Orwell.) 

Unsurprisingly, the most compli- 
cated response to the Nineteen Eighty- 
Four furore is found in the New 


;aW 18,000 


Aw days following, I,OQ0 hard 


’ add Orwell's last novel . was -bdo 
Into t)».*Upewllerdom whlch lt 
enjoyed ever since find-will apparfi 


.Elghiy-four'was p 
ICarileraodstarn 


TO ■■ K rfirntyM * tljerest o?. Wfig’ 

slnfstep. O Brion. It, < went out .misf-y,- TnSkle. the Cfl r literary emancipation. There had also 

W** My i. Davic^ rfojltyway, d^jar^ ^mo^n :• Wa toSnentftwi IkSff -^moral pafSd an3 coercive legisla- 

apparently:: "I -i : ^n ^^^agqlnst sorcaUed “horrtr 

.. mouopolired, by the , BBC * stogie . shqud not like fowive fiad the choice ' OT^P-the-., comics^ (“Horror’r was - as the news- 

chadnel. This scheduling ensured. a of thh lav-. * . manner: ■ ' mmr rinnu; .• 
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Theresas the inevitable Giles cartoon • and Listen , dealt at length with Nine- 
Si, ?*P9L!Sfk-raSi! V* && demonstrated to the NS 


t*en Eighty-Four two weeks running. 
The affair demonstrated to the NS 
reviewer a cultural rift "greater than 
we had supposed”. He wont on to draw 
rm astute analogy between the repres- 
sive fury unleashed against the play 
and the -current Government inspired 
’pugc” against obscenity In hovels. 
This persecution Was to lead, by 
reaction, fo ; the liberal 1959 Obscene 
Publications Act; the acquittal of Lady 


-uiu war.iivji 

a suspiaon worthy of Orwell hinuelf- 
Last Sunday’s television version <j 
1984 drew the mtended squeals of 
horror at George Orwell’s picture of 
what life might be like just Umtr 
years on. Yet when the BBC tha 
weekend reports on the nighttime 
deliberations of the Nato Council h 
Paris, the British public will reman 
placid and unmoved. 

The reason for' the contrast b 
obvious. Of course the real war 
preparations of the present are hr 
more horrific and demented than the 
fictions of George Orwell's iniadna- 
tion. But this fact must be careMi 
concealed from the British public. 

So the BBC diverts our emotinj 
with fictional fears. We are to be 
shocked by the Orwellian fantasy of 
what life might be like under Big 
Brother into believing that reliance 
on the H-Bomb and the A-Bombist 
sensible way of keeping Big Brother 
at a distance. 

1954 was the last year of the BBCs 
one-channel monopoly of television. 
The uproar over Nineteen Eighty-Fov 
gave ammunition of two kinds to tbs 
corporation's critics. Flist, there ms 
the lowbrow demand for an "enter- 
tainment” channel (what was soon to 
emerge as ITV), put in all its stridency 
by the Star December 13): 

‘What’s My Line?’ ends all too sooo. 
Why can't such a big attraction be 
screened for an hour anyway. But 
no, it had to give way to 1984, a 
monstrous nightmare of an enter- 
tainment which Infuriated viewers 
already frustrated by a long seriesof 
. dreary Drama Department dfr 
• appointments like Peer Gynlw 
■ Troilus and Cressida. Even if tie 
horror scenes could be forgiven IK 
play’s two hour boredom couraii- 
it seemed as if it wouldn't end lfflfl 
1.984. . . 

The contrary argument was that int 
clearly disturbing effect of Nirttesi 


requirement to entertain and notw 
horrify 10 million viewers. Such iwa 
the conclusion drawn by the um 
Herald (December 14): . 

Sunday’s TV play 1984 yf « 
unsuitable for family circle enter- 
tainment . . . There fe only one w; 
out. The Government must pen® 


UUl. AUK* UUTWIIIU*V«* .f. 1 A 

the BBC, as quickly as posnbki. B 
open a secondTV service, *° ,ha * * . 
have the equivalent of a Ug^ 41113 
Third TV programme. 

asarSSwg 

question of whether to wire the 
country for cable television). 

.the veiy least, evident that the 
with its one channel, could 
please all the British tcle-vfci^ 

Pt N&r e ' could television 

remato ignored, or terelega^ 10 ^ 

status of visual rafio. It ^ 
proven to be a medium cap 80 * . 
unprecedented impact. ^. 

Uo film, novel, radfo or tb°atre fw 

revealed. The Nlneuen 




cans, dui ji aiso 

Swing figures of any television 


fot called “horrtr 
was ' as the . news- ' 
hBtyJ: indicate, a 


to date. 




Clfwtt; w» : 1 'recoljedtj a;- play 1 against a : : com- 


the switchboard. Au^eow^^.-., 
. tioh (something which 

thdatre its 

not tfak) was r.y, 

theatre’s main ingredient. . 

The : author 1 ’is' ■< ' 

;W*&sBy College London. 
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Y ear the fog descended 


eighty-three should have been a quiet year 
w higher education, almost a return to normalcy or 
» much normalcy as universities, polytechnics and 
MJkges are likely to experience this side of the next 
century. 

Any quiet however would have had an ambivalent 
Jfy.lt would probably have been more the quiet 
««pck than the quiet of comfort. For the universi- 
wsit would have been the oppressive hush that 
“wj’ed the dropping in the summer of 1981 of the 
when the most radioactive fall-out from the 
v tegun to settle. 

{he polytechnics and colleges It would have 
“«n the form of the calm before the storm that was 
K 310 w conjured up when the National Advisory 
“jelly got down to effective work. For science 
" wuid have taken the form of a modest relaxation ■ 
"resurgent political support removed some of the 
®“cfal pressures 

J ir, . 656 things happened - but still 1983 was not a 
l^r. Universities had an up-and-down year, 
bins- i . was low but rising; at the end it is 

yr but perhaps falling again. In the course of the 
. 1 a . h^dfol ot universities solved the 
2 te problems created by the 1981 cuts. They 
to balanced budgeu 

have only just begun to pay the price. The 
2252? 8°°n candidates turned away by 


tem in the 1990s according to some conveniently iron Nineteen E 
law of demography. So the process of contract^ the final Levt 
may have been made more abrasive by Tory first overahadi 
malevolence and more chaotic by the total lack of given a rather 
coordination between university and non-university establishment 
sectors, but it was inevitable - and, a depressing New not take an ei 

Year thought, inexorable. and lauding pi 

During 1983 the University Grants Committee serve as a rail] 
acquired a new chairman - and a new style. Sir others simp]) 
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Nineteen Eighty Three was also the year in which 
the final Leverhulme report wos published. It was 
first overshadowed by the general election and then 
given a rather chilly reception by higher education’s 
establishment. Some were disappointed that it did 
not take an entirely iconoclasticllne bashing tenure 
and lauding privatization; others because It did not 
serve as a rallying point for scattered 1960s radicals; 
others simply because it asked a few modest 
questions about the present practices and perform- 


i i. ,,on “ to ° many cases, of research and 

S wotm ^ fellowships which are normally the first , 

. JJ®? “ademic career. In many cases too the 
_ academics _who accepted voluntary redundancy . 

tf 1 ® “dead wood", they should have • 
*5 > -^ le Aaive textbook of contraction. 
Bn ■n wwP 8 ^de of compounded difficulties were 
ttoiveriw. - Rosts wnlch were distributed to 
btidi ntii! j at ® ast ® r ‘ Momentarily they brought a 
lave t0 a university system that seemed to 

teflecHnn,w « en {n a four-year winter. But on 
to htoHovr l.uow. blood" Jrtitiatlve served as much 
the scale of. the problem of academic 
TwX“ provide a credible cure, 
yean academfe yeqr is the last of the three 1 

in^vL^ntfaction that flowed frdm the Govern- 1> 
wititey hMaSDoJ 0 cut Public expenditure in the 
wrth'#ha and ; in an unfair but Inevitable 
After trim iff °P?®- t0 be labelled the UGC cuts. : 
I? 1 ' 12?^ Wes were proitiised level-funding, 
fni^amSLr 1 dem ogruphic decline made a more 
1 re ^ a,uati °d : o* higher education 1 

economic recovery, which 
*BSw7.*>y to reduce unemnlovment. cut social 1 


n^UUHbU a llw™ Wimumuii umv* “ 

Edward Parkes retired to Leeds, defiant to the end in 
his determination to protect the precious unit of 
resource and apprehensive that if the universities 
were seduced or bullied by the Government into 
taking more students they would undermine their 
case to be regarded as an elite sector, and funded as 
such. Sir Poter Swinnerton-Dyer, his successor, 
worried less about grand strategy and grand princi- 
ples and put more faith in playing the political game. 
Within a month of taking office he launched his 
“great debate”, on a rather bewildered and suspl-. 
emus university community. 

Paradoxically the universities, with the worst of 
their cuts behind them, seemed more gloomy in 1983 
than the polytechnics and colleges where the cuts 
were still to come. The main reason for the latter's 
resilience no doubt is that they are still engaged In a 
phoney war. But part must be attributed to the 
political horse sense and administrative panache of 

tb FirsLtiwas successful in squeezing an extra £20m 
out of the Government - and at a time when next 
year’s university grant was being surreptitiously 
sliced by about £17m. Then it set about the job of 
planning future student numbers and sharing out the 
money available with a verve that seemed to confuse 
its inevitable critics. The many layers of decision 
making (secretariat, board, and committee, all three 
of which were not ashamed to hpvc more than one 
bite of the cherry), the endless options, the mind- 
numbing vocabulary, all seem to produce a reaction 
in the opponents of the f 


questions about the present practices and perform- 
ances of Maher education ana therefore was lumped 
with the Tnatchcrite enemy. 

But Leverhulme was never meant to be a big-bang ' 
report that would command the future as effortlessly 
as Robbins 20 years before. In fact the final report, 
although Important, was only part of the whole 
Initiative. The Influence of Leverhulme is much more 
likely to be exercised through its nine monographs 
and in 1984 and later years, than through its final 
report and' Immediately in 1983. Especially if Sir 
Peter's “great debate” takes off, the Leverhulme 
ideas may work as a slow cure (or poison depending 
on taste) that percolates through the veins of the 

™ 


Patricia Santinelli on 
youth training, David 
Jobbins on students 
and Fel icily Jones on 
continuing education 
page vi 


was finally and irrevocably “taken over” by the DES, 
the year In which the NAB established itself with 
such successful force that it became a permanent 
feature of the policy landscape, the year fn the DES 
first developed a detailed policy for higher education 
and acquired the instruments to put it into effect. 


s policy 1 
saadeta 


□umoing yochuuuuy, •** k--- — , 

in the opponents of the NAB ranging from Inertia to 

Not that the NAB has run into one or tw sticky 
problems. First, the overall strategy h« bee" 
fudged. Early in the year It seemed that the NAB 
wfld go hard for part-time and sub-degree courses 
and try fo reverse the tide towards foll-time degree- 
‘ hMn flow he so strongly In 


The greatest Irony of 1983 Is that In a year In which 
the Secretary of State was visibly preoccupied with 
the privatization of higher education the final and 
decisive stages in its nationalization were completed. 
The name of the Social Science Research Council, a 
charter for Buckingham, rowdy students at War- 
wick, sociology at the Polytechnic of North London, 


these were the concerns of Sir Keith Joseph - and the 
ground moved under him. 

Yet if the instruments of policy making became 
clearer. Bad cruder, in 1983, the objectives of policy 
became less clear. The NAB’s wabble has already 
been mentioned, But the UGC too retreated from 


Lynne T russ on the arts, 
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WtO the factories. Sohie, even more > ■ 
They- wohld .argue “tun- j , 
%e:fkk ftS* AwnA? had been inevitable ever 

. 'v 1 8 to - 1 97 |V tiik-Lnii rr.j.: >U. 


it U not so clear. The NAB nas woomeu wi 
and been seduced by the charms of concentration. Its 
fundiiia formula although fairer than the retrospec- 
JCTaS™ the past Is .still firmty ba.cd.on the 
principle "To him that hath shall be given . . 

fife. 
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wMle the polytechnics and colleges, under tha 
goading of the NAB,: would take up the populist 
challenges of (near) open access, vocational rele- 
vance, • and social responsibility. Today, that too 
convenient dichotomy has been dissolved. On the 
1 twentieth anniversary of RdbbJrts the fog has;, 
descended. 

• ':‘x ; ;Pjftter Scott 
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Quality 

versus 

demand 

policy 

It has been a year of chanting 


new debates in the policy arenas of 
higher education. Tnere may have 
been more talk than action, but it has 
been a far from stagnant period on 
both sides of the binary line. 

Doth the University Grants Com- 
miltee and (he National Advisory 
Body end the year in the throes of long 
term planning discussions with some 
radical options on the agenda for 
facing a possible decline in student 


demand. But both bodies have spent 
1 983 considering ways of satisfying the 
existing demand for places while pro- 
tecting the qutdity or their provision. 

This has been a question exercising 
the minds of ministers, too, in a year 
notable for an unusual amount of 
discussion of possible new departures, 
even if nothing has come of the most 
far reaching schemes. 

Indeed, one such - the introduction 
of student loans - was under active 
discussion as 1983 began, only flipping 
below the horizon as the Conservatives 
pressed for a decision in drafting a 
general election manifesto. Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science throughout the year 
despite regular speculation about his 
future, bad to admit defeat for the 
moment but reserved the tight to 
revive the issue in the future. 



Rands Pym: aid package 

January also saw the larinch 6f the 
Social Democratic Party’s higher 
education policy, which took up One of 
the most persistent themes of 1983; 
shorter degree courses. The NAB first 
raixd the possibility, describing their 
'■ two year .courses first as dlplomasbut 
' later admitting the possibility that they 
. could be, general degrees.' 

ItWas^a policy' later backed In tho 
t p-pott 9; tto JuBVCrhulme Inquiry into 
higher education, published in May. 

' Inquiry was the • most thorough 
examination of higher education pou- 
py and practice fot 20 years buVits 
Impact was sadly diminished because it 
had , the misfortune to dash with the 
general election campaign; The final 
report called, for' more students and 
less specialization at undergraduate 
evcl and raised eyebrows by including 
wans in its recommendations for stu- 

. onb dn. ;8bc . fobs, throughout higher 
■ dduoAtion; - 

Better news foUowedthe White 
Paper, however, when Mr Frantfs 
Pyra, ; theq' ; Foreign . : Secretary, 
announced a £46m package of aid to 


The following month the Depart- 
ment of Education and Sdence pub- 
lished new projects of demand for 
higher education places in the rest of 
the century. They were more optimis- 
tic than the last such figures produced 
in 1979, but still fell short of the 
universities' own view of the future. 
The age participation rate was ex- 
pected to rise to around IS per cent by 
the end of the decade. 

Easter saw the official end of the 
first phase of the NAB’s planning 
exercise to determine the distribution 
of students and funds for 1984/85. In 
fact more than half those consulted 
missed the deadline, but, even with the 
. added complication of a general elec- 
tion, the timetable just about held. 
Severe doubts about funding levels in 

^ edmics and colleges eventually 
3 pleas from the NAB committee 
for an extra £25ni to enable them to 
maintain access safely and, at the 
eleventh hour, the Government came 
up with £20m. 

The result was that proposals issued 
in August by the NAB secretariat, 
which would have cut first year enrol- 
ments, were able to be amended to 
allow for a slight increase compared 
with 1982/83. Tne final plan, sent to Sir 
Keith in December, Implied only two 
college closures: Nonington, in Kent, 
and west Midlands, in Walsall. Both 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education and 
the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics had come close to with- 
drawing along the way, but the body 
actually grew instead, taking in the 
voluntary colleges before the end of 
theyear. 

The NAB chairmanship did alter 
after the election when Mr William 
Waldegrave, the guiding light behind 
its establishment, moved from the 


DES to the Department of the En- 
vironment. Mr Peter Brooke replaced 
him as under secretary for higher 
education, bringing with him experi- 


ence as a Government whip and on 
academic background in Oxford and 
the Harvard Business School, not to 
mention tbe National Union of Stu- 
dents Executive. He was faced almost 
Immediately with a £30m.cut, taken 
mainly from the universities, as the 
new government took emergency mea- 
sures to reduce public spending. 

The new shadow team emerged four 
months later under the leadership of 
Mr Giles Radice, Labour MP for 
Durham North. The higher education 
brief was taken by Mr Andrew Ben- 
nett, MP for Denton and Reddish. 
They too faced an expenditure state- 
ment almost as soon as they had taken 
office, with the universities Bgain given 
less than they needed to maintain an 
even keel, despite requests from' the 
DES from them, to take an additional 
5,000 students in each of the next two 
years. Sir Keith had already warned 
them -that more cuts could be on the 
,way.-j ■ 

: John O’Leary 
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student, as a visible means of protecting 
quality, and allowed numbers to fall.- 

But the Government and, it seems, 
the UGC under the new chairmanship 
of Sir Peter Swinneiton-Dyer, do not 
hold this principle quite as dose to 
their hearts. The Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals is predict- 
ing at least a drop of 4 per cent in the 
unit of resource it the universities take 
the extra students. 

If the universities were expecting 
any planning stability, they should 
know by now that those days are over. 
The Chancellor’s emergency cuts 


was taken off the university budget. 

At the time it was quietly absorbed 
by the restructuring fund, but the 
consequences now are that money for 
new academic developments has dried 
up. 

Throughout the year staff have been 
taking voluntary retirement and more 
than £90m is spoken for just to honour 
compensation claims. 

Tenure loomed large at the begin- 
ning of the year, with the Privy Council 
keen to show that charters would not 
be changed if provision was not made 
for redundancy. The issue has cooled 
and ministers seem less keen to see 
radical changes but to say it has gone 
away, especially considering Sir Pe- 
ter’s views, would be dangerous. To 
the embarrassment of the national 
AUT, Reading AUT accepted that 
new * staff could be dismissed for 
reasons of "financial exigency.” 

Mergers have quietly gone ahead. 
Most remarkable has been London, 
with some huge changes, at a fast pace 
considering its former reputation for 
inertia. 

Bedford and Holloway colleges have 
effectively merged, plans are tar adv- 
anced for the lung's, Queen Elizabeth 
College and Chelsea merger, City 
University and polytechnic are con- 
sidering the feasibility of joining 
together, Queen Mary College seems 
to be talking to most others. 


Inquiry 

threat 

hovering 

polys, colleges 

Polytechnics and colleges ended 1983 
with more financial certainty, but the 
threat of a Government inquiry into 
their validation, teaching and course 
design stili hovered on the horizon. 

The inquiry was the response of Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education to academic scuffles at the 
Polytechnic of North London, involv- 
ing the Council for National Academic 
Awards and Her Majesty’s Inspecto- 
rate in allegations and refutations of 
bias and unprofcssionalism in the 
polytechnic's social science courses. 

While Sir Keith plays his cards close 
to his chest, the CNAA - which 
implicitly if not explicitly would be at 
the centre of such an inquiry - was 
engaged in seif-scrutiny, culminating 
in a lwo-day discussion by the fun 
council oF its future policies. 

Despite the implication in the PNL 
affair that it was not keeping a dose 
enough eye on its institutions, the 
CNAA agreed to drop the “ex- 
perimentaP tag and widen the part- 
nership in validation scheme as it exists 
at Newcastle Polytechnic. A special 
working party was established to pick 
other suitable institutions for the 
scheme. 

But while giving away authority with 
its left hand, the council also took 
rather more, and more significantly, 
with its right. A decision in September 


to reverse the previous policy of not 
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end of the year when Sir Keith asked committee. 
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would make fundamental reforms. volved the 1 Inspectorate, which pro- 
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National Advisory Body was swiftly 
followed by a row over just suen 


1 by the Town Planning Board. 

The council also showed the yellow 
card to two polytechnics: Liverpool 
and Central London. The former, 
whose mergers with the City of Liver- 
pool College of Higher Education. L 
M. Marsh and F. R. Calder colleges 
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tional validation. Three of Central 
London's engineering courses were 
not revalidated, but were eventually 
reprieved for a year by an appeals 
committee. 

The town planning affair also in- 
volved the' Inspectorate, which pro- 
vided department rankings for the 
NAB ana was threatened with the 
Ombudsman for doing so. HMI re- 
ports on Individual Institutions 
brought vigorous criticisms from 
some, saying they were out of date and 
inaccurate. But an overall. HMI report 
on 100 colleges and polytechnics vi- 
sited oyer four years, which warned of 
over-didactic teaching and thc effects 
■of spending cuts, was generally com- 
plementary and well received. 

TdWn planning and nautical studies 
were the two fields most deeply and 
1 uniformly affected by the NAB exer- 
cise. The ending of advanced nautical 
studies In five places - Humberside, 
Fleetwood, Brunei and Lowestoft col- 
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.exceeded student- targets Wd ddwu by ® ^ _ Six colleges were said by the NAB to ■ 

. the' UitiyeisI^i'GrSts; Cdmfojto ^ and: be marked for closure or merger. 

TheQ towards Jhe end of Oreyear the ' del >atq IJiAt has sparked , : following the exercise: they are likely 

q^mnwpt. embarrassed by .high • - J i. - . ' » include Vyest Midlands and Nonlng- 


annPunced a £4&n package of aid fo 
lessen the effccls df the increased lees 
; ’^ overseas studqnt^,. The packagc 
: : , # V <L np^BcV ^ d ',‘ 0 -«nidoiii8 , fropi 

• ™ Hongkong! bi|t 

lAi-pbip schemBsTn?epiS?Sbr?rig §£■' 
! number of extra students aisisted to 
5,0Q9 a. year. L 1, .. 

.- In March a new chairman of thc 
UGC was nataed to succeed Sir Ed- 
warti Parkes. The choice of Sir Fcter 
■ Swininert On-Dyer, a former Wee chan- 
, cello r of:, Cambridge ■ University t Was 
.. nqta copiplefo surprise but ltd id mean 
■the,, appointment of an active .SDP, 

; - n^wc. jyhep other-. ■ aationai .jobs 
^^^tnpStiy fo Conservative 


Vfest Midlands and Nonlng- 


:he end of the 
embartassed 


lions became more muted, but ther, 
were still warnings of substantial dam 
age from some. m 

Those predicting most difficulty in- 
eluded Oxford Polytechnic. fcariL a 
downward spiral both of funds £,3 
students; Manchester. Middlesex and 
Birmingham polytechnics, all asked to 
take rnore siiidcms on less money 
Bradford. Crewe and Alsager college 
and New College. Durham. 

Those who did well, or at least better 
than expected, included Cambridge 
and Chelmer colleges, gaining in the 
extra allocation for East Anglia- 
Slough and West Sussex colleges 1 
Bristol, Tcesside, Plymouth, Preston' 
Leicester and North Staffs 
polytechnics. 

Despite the cuts and protests, local 
education authorities resisted any calls 
to pull out of the NAB, being also 
occupied throughout the year with two 
Government White Papers, one for 
rate-capping and thc other to abolish 
thc metropolitan authorities. 
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.Early in the year there were threats 


Sir Keith: close cards 

Special arrangements in (he second 
one, “Streamlining the cities 1 *, bid 
down that the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority was to be replaced by a 
joint board of councillors seconacd 
from inner London boroughs, with the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science having direct control aver tbe 
budget and workforce for two yean. 
All parties on the ILEA opposed tbe 
plan, wanting instead a directly elected 
educational authority for London. 

The ILEA education officer pub- 
lished proposals for reorganization of 
advanced further education in Lon- 
don. This was intended both to 
rationalize provision and open up 
access, although the former intention 
took on more urgency following the 
September NAB exercise figures re- 
ducing London's pool allocation by 
£5m. 

Proposals included mergers be- 
tween City and Central London 
polytechnics, or between City 
Polytechnic and City University; mer- 
gers between Avery Hill ColleM, 
Thames Polytechnic and Goldsmiths 
College - with the University of Lon- 
don, the NAB and the University 
Grants Committee holding secret dis- 
cussions on that earlier in the 
Goldsmiths' and South Bans 
Polytechnic; between South Bank and 
the London College of Printing, and an 
art college consortium. 

The London polytechnics' corporate 
status was the subject of 
glances from non-London members oi 
the Committee of Directors. « 
Polytechnics, who discussed at officer 
level with the local authority sta- 
tions the possibility both of corporate 
financial, and royal charter, status. 

In thc summer a local ccMi^ 
authorities' special committee dew™ 
to stop funding the CDP 5 f CTe X^ 
The CDP decided to review its 
oh the NAB, the CNAA and rela- 
tionships with local authorities, 
planned a series of discussion aays , 

which begnn at the end of the y®J?L 
' " Despite the hands stretching tenia 
lively across the binary line in Lo Q do ’ 
the CDP and Committee of w 
Chancellors and Principals *“ ue L, 
statement approving of jrl 
liberation but ruling out formal^ 
dinating machinery for the universal 
and public sector. ml 

Enrolments at polytechnic raw ‘ 
tli - about 2.6 per cent - 
with the mammoth rises in 1 
Part-time student enrolments ■ . 

Applications flooded in incr *“ 
early, and entry grades n>» ® 
-university ones m some pjjjf 
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Controlling 

the 

quality 

teacher training 

Still reeling from the decimation of 
1982 , teacher training institutions 
woke in 1983 to face an infinitely 
mote insidious attack, in the Secretary 
of State’s decision to seize central 
control of the content of teacher 
education courses in the name of 

l |rst inkling of his desire was 

K sed in Her Majesty’s Inspecto- 
aper on the Content of Initial 
Teacher Training. This argued for a 
36-week Postgraduate Certificate of 
Education, a four year BEd including 
two years to be spent on the content of 
ibe teaching subjects in question. 

Parallel to this the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Supply and Education of 
Teachers was given the job of con- 
ilderlng new criteria for teacher train- 
ing courses and the possible restora- 
tion of professional committees, so as 
to improve tbe quality of teacher 
training. 

Within the same month it emerged 
that HMI had begun coordinating a 
major inquiry into the curriculum of 
courses in teacher training institutions 
across the binary divide, believed to be 
the first of its kind undertaken by the 
inspectorate, and designed to last two 
ana a half years. It has now been 
privately admitted by HMI that the 
visits are not being pursued with the 
innocent aim of getting information 
but are part of the centralization 
exercise. 

Originally some 20 institutions were 


approached, but it is understood that 
all public sector colleges have now 
been asked to cooperate. A number of 
adversities have been visited but here 
tuHMT ii held back by the existence 
ofi "concordat" which does not give it 
the right to visit”. 

In fact DES attempts to control the 
^location of places in universities 
™ , abysmally for the second year 
mnnins. The University Grants Com- 
mtlee s education sub-committee 
categorically rejected attempts to do 
“• an d in fact once more conducted a 
wry successful exercise with the uni- 
wrsiiies by being only a few places out 
r» the total allocation. 

Another blow to ihe department 
^ when it had to abandon its 
■rtempis at controlling the number and 
{JP? 0 ! second subjects being run by 
Jnwtutions, The reversal came rather 
in the day as a number of institu- 
npns had already redeployed staff and 
®wg«d their courses. It does seem 
vouch that tho nnc w r.<,ii»„H 
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SWonaa their main list, can only 
resuit in shortages In some areas, 
jrch saw Sr Keith’s desire be- 
a realiiy when he launched his 
JE? P 5P® r: T^hing Quality. This 
a number of criteria for 
Restraining courses all designed to 
JHfcste bad teachers and improve 
teaching In schools. 
infi W'r announcement left a 

g^tee was itseff in the final stage 
the Criteria - a£d 
largely unflattering response 
^ those to whom it was addressed. 
■ ge summer, ACSET had trans- 


inc Vh?.S' nst wh alt teacher train- 
wp^ild bd checked before 
fc&ntw 1 ^PPwyal recclyed a mixed 
l ■ ' th* Watitutiohs favoured 
[ 1 PorieSlT b L^- r of ^ long-awaited 


i! proposals for 

: v/hiph • is 
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Making 

difficult 

choices 

unions 


the Government decides to establish 
one. 

By the end of theyear, however, no 
definite decision had been taken on thc 
council. But Mr Peter Brooke, under 
secretary of state for higher education 
did tell the Association of Voluntary 
Colleges’ annual meeting that the 
Government favoured its establish- 
ment and would if necessary provide 
resources to implement them. 

On the whole institutions regarded 
the criteria as a list of insulting innuen- 
does, since many argued they were 
already a “matter of good practice" in 
most places and therefore saw little 
point in them being restated in this 
form. Some did however say that 
ACSET had done a good job by 
making sense of the original content 
proposals, and that the new criteria 
was flexible and if used intelligently 
helpful. 

But it is clear that some institutions 
have already overreacted by taking the 
criteria as accepted - in fact it still had 
not been given DES sanction by the 
end of the year- aud have been turning 
down postgraduate candidates with 
first degrees in politics and social 
sciences on the grounds these are no 
longer relevant degrees for prospec- 
tive teachers. 

A for better reception was given to 
the creation of a teacher group by the 
National Advisory Body. This is partly 
because the group has kept a some- 
what low profile and partly because 
many institutions hope that it will in 
the long run lessen the hold of the 
DES. 

The signs are that the group is not 
going to oe pressurized into action, but 
will take a long cool look at the teacher 
training scene, not in isolation but in 
relation to other courses being run by 
institutions. Ir will also be advising 
NAB on its special inquiry into the 
future of all colleges engaged or re- 
cently engaged in teacher education, 

NAB also became an issue for the 
voluntary colleges which decided after 
all that they nest shelter under its 
umbrella. A Voluntary Sector Con- 
sultative Council was agreed by the 
DES. This will serve as the “enaollng 
link" to bring the colleges under the 
remit of NAB for later planning exer- 
cises. 

Some of the voluntary colleges 
found themselves underdose financial 
scrutiny during the year when the 
Auditor General’s report revealed that 
they bad been attempting to beat 
Treasury cash deadlines. Indeed one 
of them had been secreting excess 
funds with a solicitor. In the end 
though it appeared that colleges bad 
simply been having difficulties in trans- 
posing from an academic year based 
system to a finandal year one. 

Nevertheless like all other sectors 
they did not escape tbe cuts, and 
although reductions in . non-BEd 
courses wore postponed, 16 of them 
were ordered to lose around 90 posts 
and suffer a reduction of £1 .8m in their 
1984 income. 

One of the voluntary colleges, the 
Roman Catholic De La Salle fought a 
long and hard battle, against Sir Keith 
Joseph throughout the year, but lost 
when the Secretary of State dedded 
after all . to. order the closure of 
teaching training at the college from 
1984. 

Accusations of unfair play by the 
college and the Roman Catholic com- 
munity have so far had Utile impact on 
Sir Keith. Instead the college found 
itself at the receiving end ofthree DES 
options for its future, one of which 
would lead to total closure. At (he time 

»sr3r.srt ,, iaa;: 

, Meanwhile the bishops Were waring 
themselves for further battle -having, 
announced that they would join With 
the rest of the voluntary sector in brdec 
to get! an. agreed process, of consults- . 

...tion. ; 

: Patricia Simtinelli 


A tough year of difficult choices and 
damage control has taken its toll of 
trade union morale in thc universities 
and public sector higher education. 

In 1983, Government educational 
policies seemed to be running counter 
to ail that the unions, with their 
well-developed plans for “more and 
better", stood for. Restraint on public 
spending offered a recipe for con- 
tinued erosion of living standards; thc 
disappointment of June 9 was a final 
blow for reeling activists who had to 
stomach the prospects of five years of 
more of the same. 

But there were notable successes, 
although cynics might suggest they 
were of a distinctly short term dura- 
tion. Lower-paid academics on cither 
side of the binary divide did far belter 
out of the 1983 salary negotiations than 
they or their union leaders can have 
expected. 

It was of course no accident that 
both university and college lecturers at 
the bottom end of thc salary spectrum 
should have been given determined 
attention by their negotiators. Both 
the Association of University Teachers 
and thc National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education had earlier adopted policies 
specifically directed to the low pay 
issue. 

What proved surprising was the 
relative ease with which the vice 
chancellors accepted a package which 
brought substantial rises - in some 
cases 18 per cent or more - to junior 
teaching staff and researchers, while 
still boosting the professorial average 
beyond £20,000. 

The local authority negotiators were 


Isle of Man a fortnight later tu pull - 
almost unnoticed - a rug out from 
under the scheme. Against thc public 
advice of its leadership, Nalgn voted 
nut to cooperate with schemes pul 
forward by local authorities if they 
failed to meet a number of criteria 
including “the rate for the job". 

1983 saw thc AUTs new general 
secretary. Ms Diana Warwick, replace 
Mr Laurie Sapper, who jumped from 
the frying pan of the universities' 
salary negotiations into the fire of an 
inquiry into the Ford dispute as a 
member of an inquiry team. Ms War- 
wick ambitiously but unsuccessfully 
tried for a seat on thc TUC general 
council in September. 

There were changes, too, at Natfhc, 
with senior officials Mr Mick Farley 
and Mr Keith Scribbins leaving for 
other jobs. 

Thc early part of the year was 
heavily dominated by thc issue of 
Natfhe's affiliation to the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament. Disaffilia- 
tion , confirmed at thc May confer- 
ence, was almost a for mu lily after 
members voted some two to one in a 
consultation exercise to end the link. 

But thc rule change permitting the 
union to follow nun-party political 
campaigns was upheld, generating lulk 
but little action about a continued 
effort leading to the 1984 conference to 
get it revoked. 

Although the union’s constitution 
produced its almost inevitable right 


wing victor in thc fight for next year’s 

K lency in thc shape of Mr Bill 
, the left gained more power on 


The local authority negotiators were in r 
less compliant. They held out tunsuc- yei 
cessfully) against an award with a flat pol 
rate element and (successfully) against gy 

breaking down the barrier at the top of Au 
the bottom salary scale. pol 

Nevertheless, both sectors achieved anc 
far more for their lower paid staff than full 
the tight cash limit promised, pes 

Other salary settlements were of the Edi 
same overall cost, 5 per cent or slightly 
more. But least favoured because of 
their already low wages were universl- 
' ty manual workers, who regarded their 
Ji3.45 a week increase as little more ^ 
than a paternalistic kick in the teeth. W 
On education issues, while the AUT 
wrestled with the knock-on affects of 
the 1981 UGC letter, Natfhe was __ 
embroiled in the delicate complexities If 
of the National Advisory Body’s plan- 
ning exercise for public sector higher 
education. *n 

At the beginning of the year it was |J 
able to claim credit for Ihe extent to -* 

which smaller colleges and some 

polytechnics were refusing to prioritize 
courses. The effects of Nattho’s spi- 
rited interventions during the mam- 
moth Eastbourne weekend remain 
uncertain, but they may answer the Th( 
key question posed prior to NAB - sy® 
coula the union reconcile Its support 51 ai 

for h national alarming agency with the niu 


thc union executive. 

It was a similar story at the AUT, 
with the Communist Party increasing 
itspresence significantly. 

There were the inevitable local dis- 
putes as education authorities flexed 
their muscles, with Natfhe involved in 
Croydon, Birmingham, Dudley and 
now 'Wiltshire. The serious blow to the 
AUT, more of an own-goal than 
anything else, was the leadership’s 
failure to prevent the local Reading 
association agreeing that new recruits 
should have diminished tenure. 

Natfhe’s old rival, the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers, recorded a fall 
in membership in 1982 and early in the 
year opened its rolls to non- 
polytechnic staff. It received an apolo- 
gy from the Inner London Education 
Authority for a letter in which a 
politician called it an unrepresentative 
and misbegotten organization, and 
failed to gain admittance to thc Euro- 
pean Tirade Union Committee for 


iucatjon. 


David Jobbins 


Sharpening 

upthe 

priorities 


research project in try out different 
methods of assessing research per- 
formance. which should produce re- 
sults early next year. The board also 
began refining Its procedures for 
selecting new areas in need of addi- 
tional support, although its arguments 
failed to secure any extra money for 
novel research from the DES for next 
year. 

However, there was more money in 
thc science vote for one area - sub- 
scriptions to international organiza- 
tions - as a result of yet another 
unpublished report. In the short term 
this unseen document was probably 
more significant than most of the 
others. 

A panel set up by the DES and the 
Treasmy to review the Science and 
Engineering Research Council’s case 
for relief from budget pressures pro- 
duced by shifting exchange rates found 
in the council’s favour. The topping- up 
of ihe sdcnce budget which resulted 
looks like going some way to prevent- 
ing n repeat of the havoc wrought this 
year when the SERC had to find £4m 
at short notice to meet its commitment 
to the European Nuclear Research 
Centre (CERN) in Geneva. 

More happily. CERN was also thc 
site of one or thc most remarkable 
developments in physics for some 
years - the discovery of the'“W” and 
r 'Z’’ particles predicted in thc 1970s by 
a bold theory which links two of the 
four fundamental physical forces. 

Other scientific nighiights Included 
the launch of thc astronomical satel- 
lites Exosat, for X-ray observations, 
and IRAS. The latter, for infra-red 
scanning, was especially successful and 
boosted morale In the SERC- which 
footed ihe bill along with the Dutch 
and the Americans. 

Data locating new comets, new-born 
stars and other such cosmic delights 
flooded back to the British ground 
station at the Rutherford-Appleton 
Laboratory for more than twice the 
predicted operational span of thc satcl- 

An other signal scientific success was 
the unravelling of the structure of tbe 
genetic material, DNA, 30 years ago 
last spring. Conferences to celebrate 
the anniversary in Cambridge, and 
later in Boston, showed molecular 
biology still expanding at a dizzying 
speeaT The most striking difference 
today is that the budding gene-splicer 
is as likely to be snapped up by a 
research company as to follow a uni- 
versity career, 

Biotechnology is also inducing a 
blurring of boundaries between indus- 
try ana academe which gladdened tbe 
hearts of Sir Alan iVluir-Wood’s 
ACARD working group. It was also 
the kind of development very much on 
the minds of a high-powered collection 
r of academics , i ndustriallsts, financiers, 
I civil servants and politicians, who 
“ gathered at Lancaster House in 
September to hear the Prime Minister 
lead a discussion on the importance of 
technology transfer Into new indus- 
tries. 


science 

The British Government’s research 
system came under sciutlny from all 


Biotechnology figured again in the 
new Agricultural Genetics Company 
set up by the renamed Agricultural and 
Food Research Council and the much- 
maligned British Technology Group. 
Both these organizations spent much 
of 1983 in limbo. The BTG finally 
received a Government decision giving 
it a restricted role as a going concern. 
The AFRC, which had two official 


for a national planning agency with the 
Drobabllity that at least m the medium 


term it was inevitably a vehicle for 
cuts. . 

The other great debate of the year 
was over the Youth Training Scheme, 
which also elicited a somewhat schi- 
zoid approach from the trade unions. 
Like NAB, the question for the union 
movement was whether it would be 
better placed if it was at the centre of 
operations or at the margins adopting a 
hostile stance.. . ; ■ : 

Natfhe's annual conference in 
Blackpool last May, marred bythe 
untimely death of sepior union official 
Mr Tom Jones; came close to taking a 
more militant line than that favoured 
by ihe TUC, which wanted YTS as a 

step towards a comprehensive training 
programme for young people, i 

The union only just avoided voting 
to campaign against YTS in the face of 
anxieties over conditions of service for 
Us own members, fears of privatiza- 
tion , and a general suspicion that at the 
end of tjjo dayr.it was a negative 
development for the colleges. 

But It was left to thp local govern- 
ment white collar ■: workers union, 
Nalgo. at ib annual conference in. the 
V • iA. . ... ' j. 

, .• ; ; ,x »i v- -, l i V* • r ■■ ■ i', • '■ 


sides this year and official reports reports oil to itself, is still waiting to see 
multiplied uke genetically-engineered if the agricultural research service will : 
rabbits. The Advisory Board for the bo reorganized. 

Research Councils, the Advisory Meanwhile, the council prepared . 
Council for Applied Research and plans to face the effects of cuts 1m- • 
Development, their chairmen and the posed by the ABRC, which will begin 
Government’s Rayner cost-cutting to bile next year, leading to job losses 


Research Councils, the Advisory 
Council for Applied Research and 
Development, their chairmen and the 
Government’s Rayner cost-cutting 
unit all pronounced on different 
aspects of research organization. 

By turn, they wanted research coun- 
cils to be more efficient, to develop a 
sharper sense of priorities, to make 
sure they kept a balance between 
' “in-house" and university research, to 
work with universities -to develop 
stronger links with Industry end to 
develop a stronger strategic underpin- 
ning for applied research commis- 
sioned by Government departments. 

Future historians Will no doubt have 
a field day with this Hurry of official 
publications. For now, they appear to 
biark a deepening irend.to seek justi- 
fication for the £5O0m Department of 
. Education and Science budget for the 
research councils in terms of economic 
benefit - and to justify the division of 
funds between the five councils and 
■ within each council afore rigoroUsly. 

' In this connexion, the new chairman 
of the ABRC t .Sir ! David fMllips. 

- through. apprqVaJ^ for a ; st»iaU . 

I v •[Vi |7 r »; V-vMfo / . •• 


and closure of institutes. 

The money lost by the AFRC mostly 
went Into Infotmatloit technology - 
where the Government gritted its teeth 
and paid up for the highly Interven- 
tionist research programme proposed * 
in 1982 by the Alvey committee, albeit . 
on less favourable terms for industry 
than recommended. .- 

Views of the Alvey report depended 
on where you sat. For some, the 
programme, just getting under way by' . 
the end of the year/marked thc final 
rehabilitation of artificial intelligence 
research in the UK, 10 years after the 
Ugh thill report blighted the AI land- 
scape. 

But for Ralph Riley; secretary of the 
agriculture council, information tech- 
nology was a bandwagon encouraging 
a distortion of science spending for a 
fashionable cause. The effects ot these 
dedtBjons .will, really be seen in 1984. 

J9P Turney 
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; 0 mpiled by Brian Morton 


SWKSMSfr- - Pres “ ,ent Krushchev (rieht) 
Profiling Reagan’s ancestor 


In November, The THES marked 
the twentieth anniversary of John ' 
P. Kennedy’s assassination with a 
two-part feature written for us by 
two leading historians of contem- 
porary American politics and cul- 
ture, Morris Dickstein argued that 
JFK had brought a new style and 
■ presence to American poMka, had, 
If fOri, reshaped the presidency. 
Alan wolfti, working from a tnore' 
rerislonbt prinpectlvei argued that: 
Kennedy “was Ronald Reagan’s 
political ancestor, Umld, conserva- 
tive dud almost absurdly cautious In 
tMeatlc politics yet nltfcrly intran- 
sigent wbpn It 'came to America** 
borders and spheres of Influence.” ' 
. Earlier In the year.Rhodri Jef- 
freys- Jones and T. V. Sathyamur- 
thy had looked at the cooling of the 
Cold War In the 1970s and early 
1980s, and at the response of the 
Non-Aligned powers to the new 
poUrization of Kart-end West. Dr 

da ahd thccrfariTof the anna. 


”1 want to turn the page of 1968,” 
said Maurice Godeller, the French 
socialist and Marxian anthopologist. 
In conversation with THES reporter 
Paul Flather, M. Godeller spoke of 
the '’ghetto” Into which French social 
science had been thrust. 

As director of the massive Centre 
National de Recherche Scientiflque, 
Godeller is at the heart of the debate 
over the "scientific” status of social 
research. Though social scientists are 
often accused of loose methodology, 
“yon must reply you cannot put 
society Into machines or study it In a 
laboratory.” 


Target 
of the 
Marx men 

The magnitude of Marx's achievement 
and the prodigious range and power of 
his thought are only now beginning to 
be fully recognized. Professor 'film 
Bottoraore, together with Gregor 
McLennan ana Terrell Carver, all 
three noted Marx experts, paid tribute 
to the great social philosopher’s lasting 
importance on the hundredth 
anniversary of bis death. 

Marx's legacy didn't survive 1983 
uncontested, however. In the early 


New ways of doing things , new peonltodo them 

of 1968,” In January, David Jobbins talked to |» .|i ■! B rm 1 _ . WM , n r 


the new general secretary of the 
AUT, Diana Warwick fright). A 
young woman who came from a trade 
union with no connexion with educa- 
tion was an electrifying choice for a 
union which, on its own estimate, is 
85 per cent male. 

‘4 think my appointment Is signifi- 
cant. It shows opportunities exist 
where women are treated on their 
merits. There is still this myth about 
the ivory towers of the university 
world - probably the universities 
basve not been very good at selling 
themselves.” 


Power and prejudice 



spring, there was renewed debate over 
the famous Hegelian manuscripts 


In 1983, Andrew Hodges published his 
much-acclaimed biography of the mathemati- 
cian andcryptologist Alan Turing. In a THES 
article. Dr Hodges discussed Turing's work 
on the “Enigma 1 code at the wartime Bletch- 
ley Park, his work In artificial intelligence and 
his precarious self-image as the Galileo of 
modem science. 

Turing was hounded for sexual , rather than 
religious, heresy; his life had been a constant 
series of confrontations with entrenched 
power and prejudice. In 1952 he was tried 
over a homosexual liaison; astoundingly, he 
submitted to chemical castration rather than 
go to prison. 

That punishment was compounded by the 
Establishment’s suspicion of a man whose 
sexual - and thus political - nature was 


compromised. In despair, Turing wo 
suicide, biting into a cyanide-uopng 

Ff the gesture seems sclf-consdousli 
bolic, then Turing’s tragic life affordn 
of object lessons: on prejudice, bud 
narrowness, monolithic sexual stf 
and Establishment suspicion ofannltt 
as wayward or aberrant. 


colleague of Timing’s at BletchkyMl 
Wylie completed the picture of i a 
“largely at odds with the system he hi 
. . . original, imaginative, inquisitht, 
tical and eccentric’’, a man of “npL 
humour” prone also to deep dqnetsx 
short, a puzzling and many-faceted fa 


•w - wraiiTl 


impetus for the libertarian socialism of 
the 1960s. 

The details of the controversy will 
survive as little more than footnotes to 
the bibliographical and doctrinal his- 
tory of Marxism. The motivation, and 
the implications of what was a dear 
attempt to undermine a fashionable 
edifice of Marxist revisionism were 
more 9trildng, signalling a stiffening in 
' the ideological framework of tho Com- 
munist movement. . 

Marxist scholars, from Engels on- 




limitation Initiative: “If the conser- 
vatizlng socio-political revolutions 
are now over In the US, does (his, 
mean that neo-conservatism Is 
doomed in thelong run; shall we see 
H renaissance of liberalism and a 
revival of detente?” 

In the free of the super-power 
face-off i Dr Sathyamurthy argued; 
<( a number of countries which 
would otherwise have been typecast 
as camp-followers of one or the 
other superpower, took shelter 
under the label of non-alignment 
which promised independence In 
name. while leaving each Individual 
fiower so minded .to indulge in 
camp-foUowiiig In practice.” 

The 1980s are agony for anyone- 
who still adheres to the political and 
social Ideals of Kennedy's New 
Frontier. Kennedy was a brlnkman 
but he was also a thoughtfrl and 
brilliant orchestrator- of crisis. The 
is . more dimerous , today, 
)*caiis< Otsluls tfj&jfidre, 

setf-jurtifkatiSo. ; ' . 


scientific 


distinction between Marx and “Marx- 
ism”, Few thinkers have been treated 
with less respect for their original 
intentions and with less regard to what 
they actually wrote. 

If for no other reason, the celebra- 
tions and re-examinations of March 
1983 will be important for encouraging 
a return to the body of Marx's work 
itself. 

No other theoretical scheme in the 
social sciences has equalled, or even 
approached Marxism in Its capacity to 
stimulate thought and research In so 
many different^ leds of inquiry and to 
integrate them in a systematic concep- 
tion of social life as a whole. 

VIC we accept even the minimal 
possibility pf there being some regular- 
ities in human rfbdety and history 
which it is the business of the: racial 
fences to comprehend, then Marx's 
theory stands opt as the major 
attempts so far to achieve such a' 
comprehension.” . 

.Engels’ graveside eulogy to his- 
friend and collaborator was moving in 
its simplicity and unsentlmentaffty. 
Marx had no religious susceptibilities 
and underwent no later-life conversion 
or bid for grace; “On the March 14, at a 
.ttftpmoon, the 

- He h*d bee ^eHaloo'e fof scafcely two ’ 
ra|outrt and Whepwe came, baric we 
found him in his armchair, peacefully 
gone to sleep - but for ever. . < 



i-—t in June, Ngalo Crequer talked to the 
kw chairman of the UGC, Sir Peter 
Snrinnerlon-Dyer (left). Sir Peter 
began his tenure on a controversial 
■ote, having Just previously drafted 
m amendment at an SDP council 
see ting opposing Cruise deployment 
« long as the Soviets were willing to 
discuss arms limitation. 

His new boss, Sir Keith Joseph, 
muted to know If he Intended to 
Bike any more speeches. "Yes,” said 
Sr Peter. 

«Do you think you could manage to 
Hike them rather boring?" said Sir 

Unfashionable link 

[oFebniaiy, The THES published the text of 
Pirfosor John Kenneth Galbraith’s W. E. 
Wi&'uH Memorial lecturegiven before the 
Am Council. Professor Galbraith argued 
ii tbe perpetually unfashionable link be- 
! (retain and economics. Artists have been 
aUe to recognize economic necessity but 
, cooQomlsts have been less willing to accept 
; fc association: “their commitment is to 
1 billets, bolls and tonnage. The artist is in the 
write of an even higher master than Adam 
i SaXb. But in this world one cannot wholly 
arid guilt by association; the association 
between art and economics is for all who 
fould xe to see.” 


Man for all seasons 

b i year more than usually marked by 
i anniversaries, (he 250th 
7 of Joseph Priestley's 
,vu fated to pass all but un- 
In March, Jennifer Tann cons! 
•t work of the eighteenth century 

® cist, educationist, linguist, 

■ (as he wished to be remem- 
, and advocate of religious free- 
[ftriestley admitted that he courted, 
ted opposition, 'because I am 
is the only method of discovering 
". Priestley was at the centre of 
pdtitkal battle, too complex to 
I to any one "party”. In 1790, the 
l&tmpf at repeal of the Test Act, he 
lured in his pulpit with flames 
Atheism, Socimanum, Deism and 
pouring from his mouth, 
was a man or prodigious intellect, 
of ambiguity. Compred to him, 
."day’s political and religious 
are pygmies. 




■deal lesson 


An Edinburgh halfpenny of 1797 depicting the “new university tJW* 7 , * 
Old College. The building was designed by Robert Adam and rcuuM . 
William Playfair, who did the dome. 

Happy birthday, dear Edinburj 

The year's biggest academic birthday party narrower sense, the universities 
was at Edinburgh University, celebrating its new responses to social need, 
four-hupdredth anniversary, Asa Briggs con- «««,_. ct . nrt , in t h 6 way of tf*', 
sidered Edinburgh’s self-examininra “when unJJTJ *LBJ , fheacademic liter*. ‘ 
non-historians turn to the history of univeral- E™nlR«ncv 2nd reloctsnfl £ 

ties, they will always be looking, for some- 

thing more Jhan mere survivals. SSl2SfciSSr-lS 

tradition of dvdc culture aflfl ■ . .- 
responsiveness.” 11 


l* 1 Jujy, Robert Anderson discussed the 
libera] civic traditions of the Scottish universi- 
ties, setting^ them against the narrow spe- 
dahration tiiat has increasingly been the 
norm In. higher education, 

.With a growing need for “continuing 
education", in the wider rather , than the 


. ^Manceigoes too bit for books” Sir « 
Mrtf <ook a potshot at his : 


Hr .rr°i ,aDK *> snaro iook ai rne 
political lesrans on 1933. “It is no 
1 2".®*“ comfort than an effective con- 
willing and able to channel 
within a democratic system 
a pervasive cynicism 
toe ability of pohticians to improve 
BfiJV-W* among the most Important 
against right-wing extremism. For 
u -- those crippled by economic crisis 
the greatest threat to political 
„ mutinied conservatives looking 


J Pi 


textbooks are a poor 'substitute , for . 
sustained' thlhkidg (and writing}* on > 
scientific subjects; = ' ■ :- - 

• ..'fit takes nerve, to write a book and t ! 
do roundly accuse ray scientific col? 
:Jqck of nerve ■* ot anyhow, of 

Just as if their nerve hid 

failed; them, in, the matter of 1 ' Writing 
books; 6f finding innumerable excuses ’ 

, for not doing so and of condoning atid 
copmvTrmt at the : existence ;o’f ItKose - 5 
book ^upftitutQf.l haVel>eeh^findhi8'r T 




prone, to "all ;the , usdal 




; able, among; human beings. But-. I am-, 
relieved. to find- that the picture of him 
-as araear-sainj )s Rfobably rather wide V 
•of the. matk^v -vi- . .? 

IfBlnitcin haSiinderg)ne the sden- 
tifle equivalenl df craionization, Sif 

Sf& P ^L 6n j^ s * n hi8 ^tittle, - 

, something: like, the samp : adulation 


scribed ^ajj -'thi i twentieth 




that; there.vwas . 

h <Ia - 


_ -,s*s -Wo 
JUont 
vi 


•early ,dBW, continues . to stimulate 
ranalderable debate. Professor John 
Maynard {Smith developed the 1 von . 
Neumann .and Morgenstern game, 
theory into evolutionary theory in a 
well-received Study. . • 

The work of ,two Nobel prizewin- 
P«*,' Barbara McGliqtock and S' 
Qjandmekhar.came ofrdje’ih 1983. , 
theidc&of 

-. - nes? “P -iertl 
afr 3$ years ago., Prrifessor Char] J 
asefchar'swork on “blaCkholfes‘ r in 
Was. rHp less flpecWatfre qnd' 
i twa^ etKpuragingtQ see si^ch . 


Sin and sinners 

English law. • tut . 

"Sinners provide the ' 

become /fitolerant. may amoimtto»t ^ 
Let us look after the badas we« P 
English Jaw has never forgotten ut 
should we, ” 

"Despite tbe problems posed by « 


ot to see that mere is «» t c 

((things done for these 

cir Jmevances, their injustices, w , 

_._n 



ruins 

'J' The THES, this year 
we controversy than Thomas 
Aithltect^e under stress”, 
on architecture as an 
hat tf « only pact of a wider 

afiS&Msmfs 

jffiJJJ^^krtllcal challenges to 
J " ** *9 maintenance 

'Sftj W^Wfrrturd la another 
be ® on, e emasculated 

JSJEJJ^ores depends on whether 

SKtES? ; “V ^prophetic 
r^JL^J^education and a sense of 
^ vphfch the human 

“ - dnd 1 be free. This 
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Literature which 
leaves its mark 

A. P. French: “Eddington . . . noted kinship; that seen: 
how the physicist's new view of to start. In the coi 
nature did much to erase the notion elder J began a t< 
that a vast gulf existed between our attempting a cen 
way of apprehending the material children have yov 
world and our consciousness of other householder. “S 
aspects of living and Feeling. In both “Five." “Daughter 
cases, the experience is ultimately up after one momi 

E rivate and personal for Facts of which n 
[. J. Eysenck: "Hearing Hitler in the nor I could see the 
flesh left a truly indelible impression Sir Harold Actor 
on me, an impression of absolute evil criticism is being s\ 
that was so strong that I shall never tics and computer 
forget the occasion. When his speech Walter Pater to 
was over and everbody raised their feeling and imagin 
hands and sand the Horst Wessel facets of an art cr 
Lied, l turned around, stuffed my His importance fo 
bands in my pockets and whistled sage that ’the prin 


Land of Hope and Qlory. Perhaps I 
was saved by my lack of musical 
ability." 

Michio Morishiroa: "I have gradually 
become aware that postwar mathe- 
matical economists have lapsed into 
the conservatism of not adapting 


kinship; that seemed a simple place 
to start. In the company ora village 
elder J began a tour of the village 
attempting a census. “How many 
children have you got?" I asked a 
householder. “Seven.’' "Sons?" 
“Five." “Daughters?" “Four." I gave 
up after one morning the futile quest 
for feels of which neither the villagers 
nor I could see the relevance . . . one 
Sir Harold Acton: “Now that art 
criticism is being swallowed by statis- 
tics and computer archives, wc need . 
Walter Pater to remind us that 
feeling and imagination are essential 
facets of an art critic's constitution. 
His importance for me was.his mes- 
sage that 'the principle of beauty in 
all things’ is protean. Oscar Wilde 
shrased this when he wrote: 'AH 


their theories to reality but have 
tended to accommodate the reality to 
the theory. Like Procrustes, they 
have ruthlessly excised any element 


of reality which fails to conform to 
their models.” ■ 

Richard Gombcich, Poppertsm In the 
field: "Antiuopofoglsts Investigate 


beautiful things belong to the same 

(f. Reza Sabri-Tabriri: "When I met 
Jacob Bronowski In 1961 in London, 
I showed him my article on William 
Blake's Chimney-Sweepers. He liked 
It and encouraged me to carry on 
studying Blake In his social context. 
Bronowski admired Blake and consi- 
dered him a great' artist and thinker. 
Bronowski defended peace, and 
human and so did Blake; both remain 
relevant.” 


Review of 1983 


In July, John 
O'Leary talked 
to athletics star 
Steve Cram ab- 
out the press- 
ures or sport 
and study. 
Cram has been 
no token stu- 
dent and, in- 
deed, has found 
that his course 
(a sports stu- 
dies degree run 
jointly by New- 
castle and 
Sunderland 
Polytechnics) 
has helped 
rather than 
hindered his 
progress on the 
track. “1 ha- 
ven’t actually 
changed my 
training as a re- 
sult of anything 
1 have learned 
on the course 
but It has still 
helped In lots of 
ways. I can con- 
centrate on my 
training belter 
and the physiol- 
ogy especially 
has helped. 
Psychology too 
has helped In 
explaining bad 
performance.” 


Judgments of Stone 

At 63, Lawrence Stone is among the most important and certainly among the 
most active of English historians, dividing his lime between Oxford, Princeton 
and the Australian National University at Canberra. 

In September, Peler Scott met Professor Stone and discussed his work with 
him, particularly the new An Open Elite ? which "questions the easy 
assumption that In England men of business have always found it easy to 
penetrate the landed elite and suggests instead that the key to England’s 
progress between the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries (and decline in the 
tewnlleth) was the cultural homogeneity of bourgeois and gentry classes, a 
thesis that will certainly provoke controversy. 

Stone’s justification of history remains very simple -and moral. It is that we 
should not only be able to sec "the bouses, churches, fields of England, but 
understand how they came to be.” 


Search for the intelligentsia 


In the spring, Bernard Crick, 
Raymond Williams and A. H. Halsey 
turned their attention to the nature 
and future of “The British Intel- 
ligentsia". “There must be scores of 
thousands of intellectuals in Britain," 
wrote Professor Williams, “yet there 
arc comparatively few who arc pre- 
pared to admit it." Bernard Crick 
looked at the 1930s and the appear- 
ance then of what appeared to be n 
critical intelligentsia. A. H. Halsey, 
jumping back to Benda, concluded: “If 
there has been a trahison des clercs, it 
has been a betrayal of all dosses as well 
as of themselves.” British culture has 
tended to depend on tacit rather than 
critical formulations, a tendency easily 
confused with complacent anti-intef- 
leclualism, as Raymond Williams de- 
scribed: **1 tried recently to put down a 


set of formulations of how the domi- 
nant English culture works. 

“Characteristically, it acts as if today 
would be better if it were more like 
yesterday, but as if in any case tomor- 
row will be broadly similar to both. To 
support this belief it has a formal 
sequence of response at buth trivial 
and serious levels. 

These nre: a, it is not a problem;!), it 
may well be a problem but it is being 
exaggerated; c, it is indeed a problem 
but it is being badly expressed; d, it 
is certainly a problem but it Is be- 
ing grossly/obsession all y/liysterically 
formulated; e. It is of course a problem 
but it is already well known and 
everything likely to solve it is has 
already been tried; /, it is a problem 
but it is (has become) boring." 


Nuclear gains and losses 

In July, Allan Winkler and Joel Kovel to the polarization of opi 
looked at the issue of civil defence nnd unilateralism and aulrigl 
war-planning. It seems a species of Whatever line is taken, one thing 
insanity to think in terms of ‘^winning" must not be forgotten: nuclear 

an outright thermonuclear confronta- weapons already exist ins great nutri- 
tion and hardly worthwhile to think in bers, a freeze, production or deploy- 
terms of surviving one. ment ban would only preserve an 

existing problem; (he nuclear arsenal 
The debate will continue , fuelled by cannot ue wished out of existence. Joel 

the probable deployment in Europe of Kovel concluded: "And since the 
Cruise and Pershing II missiles. There threat must be made credible if any 
were signs in 1983 that tbe debate Was form of deterrence is to work, it can be 

widening; the Academic Council for said that nuclear war has in fact been 
Peace and Freedom placed a con- going on for nearly 38 years. The 

troversial manifesto in The THES unleashing of the missiles will not start 

pointing to the need for an alternative nuclear war but end it." 


Cloak and dagger Cause and effect 


Spies, as the Franks Report rather 
ponderously announced, are no longer 
immediately identifiable by long coats, 
heavy beards, Mitteleuropa accents'; 
neither are they Mata Haris; nor Is 
homosexuality absolutely de rigueur. 
Looking at a series of recent security 
scandals - Prime, Hambleton, 
Aldridge, Ritchie, Walker - Rosa- 
mund Thomas of the LSE carefully 
analysed Britain's national security 
apparatus and concluded (hat a Par- 
liamentary select committee, consti- 
tuted along the lines of the US Senate 
Intelligence Committee, is insufficient 
for national security problems. “What 
is required are clearer lines of com- 
munication between the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Home Secretary, MIS and 
departmental security officers, as well 
os more coordination of security and 
intelligence matters, more security 
education and training in departments 
to create awareness of security prob- . 
Jems. 


Max Perutz, the biologist and Nobel 
prizewinner, wrote In March of the 
search to conquer illness and disease 
by understanding their causes. In 
doing so. he drew a fine general lesson 
for politicians and academics: 

“There are many things in our society 
which aarise without an obvious cause, 
which seem unpreventable and which, if 
left alone, develop into something 
rather unpleasant, we should approach 
these by whatever means our know- 
ledge and Intellect suggest. 

"We may be able to prevent them, we 
may be able to treat them, or we might 
simply have to learn to live with them. ' 
Unthinking adherence to the latest 
bandwagom be it the adoption of a 
particular lifestyle, the excessive promo- 
tion of a currently fashionable field of 
research or the use of an unproven 
remedy is neither reasonable nor it is 
Ukely to be profitable.” 


Admirers and critics: reading between the lines 
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Derek Freeman’s study of the late 
Margaret Mead and her anthropolo- 
gical work in the Pacific attracted 
exceptionally wide attention fdr an 
academic book. In The THES , Profes- 
sor Adam Kuper examined both the 
Impact of Mead’s thought and Free- 
man’s debunking of her anthropologic- 
al myth. “Why all the foss pow? 
Mead’s Coming of Age irt Samoa 
became a bestsdler because It seemed 
to offer a “scientific" basis for a new 
educational policy: tolerance of 

alteraativei mores, the ■ccepfrms' of 
great* sexual liberty, the restrajnt of 
parental authority, all were gra^da 
new legitimacy. Of epurte* 

nnt universal! v wel- •• 


a nuu 

sve that it justifies 


pllne, more sexual restraint and suspi-; 
don of experiment. • 

E. H. Carr died at the age of 90 last 
year. He had justcompleted volume 15 
of hU history of Soviet Russia; a work 1 
Professor James Joll described as one 

of the great historiographical achieve- 
ments of our time , Professor Joll 
found in The Twilight of the Comintern 
all the characteristics that had put Carr 
at the forefront cif modern political 

kk“fr]ias all the qualities Which Carr’s' 
admirers and cntlCs have come to 
expect from the earlier Volumes - 
clarity of organization,' the ability to 
translate the oblique: and obscure lan- 
guage of official . Communism into 
ixemplarytWose.i l:. the same absfen-! 
lion from praise atid. blame,' Add the' 
belief tiiat documents" and actions! 
speak for themselves without the nW 
of mine judgmegd ^m-thMilthor:^ 


- Arthur Schopenhauer was a much-! 
misunderstood philosopher, too often 
reduced to his own psychological foi- 
bles. Bryan Magee’s study of 
Schopenhauer 1 d demanding philoso- 
phy aid much to revive interest in his 
work, though, as H. S. Reiss points out 
in his THES review or Magee. 
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Schopenhauer put many a student off 
with the insistence that they should 
prepare themselves for his master- 
piece, The World As Wilt and Repre- 
sentation (to be read twlcel), by fami- 
liarizing themselves with bis PhD. with 
tho work of Plato and Kant, and with 
the Upanishads. For all 
Schopenhauer’s complexity and hU 
usually peripheral place In histories of 
philosophy, both Magee and Reiss 
raakBa jjtrong’gase for'his importance • 
as a thinker vmd reinstated aesthetics 
to the central; concerns of academic 
philosophy. r “■ ' •: V , 


Schopenhauer) misunderstood 
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YTS plays 
tough with 
colleges 


youth 

Local authorities and their colleges of 
further education might have guessed 
that they would get the rough end of 
the deal on the Youth Training 
Scheme in 19S3. But few could have 
imagined that they would end the year 
being blamed for the shortfall in the 
number of trainees, as well as facing a 
situation which could break some of 
the institutions. 

The year started on a high note, in 
spite of the determination of the 
Manpower Services Commission to 
introduce "an employer-led scheme", 
because colleges were told that they 
could expect at least hnlf of the places 
being allocated under YTS. 

Disillusionment came early when 
the Association of County Councils 
and the Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities complained to the MSC 
that they were being [tampered by 
several factors. 

These were inadequate capital fund- 
ing, lack of information about the 
number of places or entrants colleges 
could expect, and therefore an inabil- 
ity to plan extra staffing. In addition 
there are the problem of penalties 
which authorities would incur by over- 
spending if they contributed to YTS. 

*lbe MSC did raise the amount of 
capital funding, but not to the level the 
associations wanted, it did nothing, 
however, to indicate how many en- 
trants colleges could expect because 
this was being determined locally and 


In fact it turned out that even in 
areas of high unemployment, the 
major <drive was to give places to. 
employers or, private trainers as it 
turned oyt ip sotr^e. areas < ; - • 

The natibnal 'sceffe was dominated ' 
by the level of trainees 1 allowa nces. Mr 
Norman Tebbit, the then Secretary of 
State for Employment chose not to 
raise the £25 a week allowance on the 

f rounds that to do so would cost some 
32m a year. . 

By then the colleges wore being 
attacked for their lack of flexibility. A 
number of managing agents were com- ■ 
plaining about colleges’ refusal, to 
remain open far the whole year or 
allow young people on to courses at 
dlfferentstagcs. Later there were to be 
told that if they had not acquired 
sufficient off-the-job training, it was 
because they Were not competitive. 

• .The first indication that trouble lay 
ahead emerged when the MSC said 
that there might 'be more places than 
needed on the YTS. Shortly before this 
the MSC had announced that 17-year- 
oids could be. admitted on to the 
scheme. . 

The first sigq of institutional trouble 
came;. at Exeter College, Devon. A 
deflcK.tocuTred through running YTS 
and the ■■.shortage . of trainees, 
threatened its traditional courses and 
eventually the jobs of many of its staff- 
and its own existence, 

At the same time the ACC was 
leading a renewed attack on the MSC 
asking both for an extension of the 
13-Week off-the-job training and high- 
er Jtoiding, for Mode B schemes. It 


which unfortunately did not account 
far all the “missing" young people. 
Only 350,000 will have joined the 
scheme this year instead of the planned 
460,000. 

Now all sides face a dilemma. In 
December the ACC threatened to 
withdraw from participation on the 
scheme. I fit does the MsC could leave 
it to private trainers but this it would 
undermine its relationship with further 
education and the quality of the 
scheme. 

The obvious solution of providing 
the extra funds required by local 
aul horilies and colleges continued not 
to appeal to the MSC, on the grounds 


union movement to which its predeces- 
sors had only aspired, a full part in 
formulating Labour policies on higher 
education and other related issues. 

What it failed to get was the ear of 
Government, a failing compounded by 
the results of June 9. The previous 
NUS leadership headed by a Com- 
munist met several times with Sir Keith 
Joseph's predecessor Mark Carlisle. 
But the NOLS-Ied NUS has never, 
despite its request, met Sir Keith and 
ministers have publicly criticized the 
union’s support of “political' 1 causes 
out of line with Government thinking 
as a reason. 


that the £200m underspent would be 
clawed back by the Treasury and 
therefore not available. 

The Department of Education and 
Science’s contributions towards YTS 
remained muted , although Her Majes- 
ty’s Inspectorate is ro participate in a 
monitoring exercise with the MSC’s 
quality advisers. The DES is also 
taking part in consultations with other 
bodies, and its officials serve as obser- 
vers on at least two groups overseeing 

Although the department save the 
go-ahead to the 17-plus quauDcatioa 
which effects around 80,000 youngs- 
ters on pre-vocational courses, it twice 
ruled out the establishment of a man- 



.pcanted put that-nefflifcr they or'; the v 
colleges aphid afford fa ren.thecoiitses , : 

« thftrcu^efit rate of payment, ’f' 
k to ft’ regular forum 
ibelng set up between Government 
departments, tW local authority asso- 
dattorts andjhe MSC to dlsdUsa profr. 
lems on YtS , as; .well L as & - working , 
iPhrty looking at funding for 1984: ' 

. By: .tlw autumn tumours of: the 
shortfall had become reality. It.’ bo- . 
dame dfcjir that every ifypo of scheme 
was ,undot „targefi but particularly ■; 
those fad by colleges and local author* { 
itics.;.! ' 

; ThQ'M.SC attempted to diffuse the 1 
claims but was eventually; forced to 
admit that there would be p'Shortfall of 
9qme^2p.per' cent ;iQ the number of ; 
young! people coming on to YTS. In V 
November ; for some, areas there was a 
50 tier cent shortfall. - ■■ . : 
flr^Uje^commlsalon pointed toa 

:-wWch' prdyed fa folre Jsventualiy it, !- 
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say it would Investigate the first signs 
of a decrease in further education 
participation to see how this influ- 
enced future decisions. 

The Further Education Unit, 
however played its party, first exhort- 
ing colleges to participate in the YTS 
lest they neglect ana damage young 
people in the long run. Jt also pro- 
duced a number of valuable docu- 
ments for further education such as 
Supporting YTS and pointed out in 
another that it was vital far a system of 
progression to other courses, not only 
for YTS but for all other pre-vocation- 
al courses. 

The new Business and Technician 
Education Council also had its say 
about the MSC’s lack of quality control 
over its schemes and offered to help 
the commission ensure that they would 
provide relevant education. 

But for BTEC, one 1 of the major 
issues was to be the National Advisory 
Body and the Council for National 
Academic Awards. Mr John Sellars, 
BTEC’s chief executive lost no lime In 
attacking NAB for giving less funding 
to non-degree courses and the CN AA ' 
for its attempts to introduce two-year 

S meral degree courses, when as 
TEC argued the emphasis should be 
on more vocationally revclvant 
courses. 

Patricia Santinelli 

Rotten eggs 
mark open 
defiance 

students 

In the early months of 1983 the Labour 
president of the National Union of 
Students, Mr Neil Stewart warned that 
die Government was 1 driving students 
to an act of open defiance. He was 
speaking of the NUS days of action in 


Hcseltlne: subject of attack 


Over the years of the Conservative 

g overnment, grant increases have 
een consistently lower than inflation 
but NUS leaders believed that the 
discussions they have had with junior 
ministers have been more pro forma 
rather than effective. 

Little wonder then that efforts to 
keep the lid on discontent have in past 
weeks proved unsuccessful especially 


in view of the Socialist Workers Party 
decision at the beginning of the 
academic year to return to student 
politics at national level in a big way. 

If the NUS leadership is now going 
out of its way to disown the attacks on 
Sir Keith and his Cabinet colleagues 
including Mr Michael Heseltine, 
Secretary of State for Defence, it is 
with a hint of “we told you so”. 

The dominance of NOLS within 
NUS with nine out of L7 seats on the 
executive and its effects on policies 


made the’' organization increasingly 
unpopular with the Government. 

Loans were firmly on Sir Keith's 
agenda early in 1983 although the 
Treasury remained rightly sceptical 
about, the benefits to government. 


Loans were firmly on Sir Keith's 
agenda early in 1983 although the 


March .and. . Ntyvembet . inyolvijiB' 
occupations, Tallies- and other demon;- 
Btraucmsin pfatestat education policy 1 . , ; 

But by the end pf the year that* were'; 
less welcome; manifestations of that 
defiance. Cqnipus violence Is riot a new 
phenomenon. There have always been 1 
polltical rnavericks wlth tomatoes and 
at . hand to greet visiting pollti- '- 
clans, wpat matfarsjriow though is how ; 

^tog regarded by, 

' : The, feeeds of d jssent were -present 
from the beginn|hgof l983 ( unrepdg-, 
nized but tew. Thousands ofothprwf 


snout tne oenehts to government. 
DES ministers had convinced them- 
selves that the awards system needed a 
jolt. Mr William Wald&grave, never a 
wholehearted advocate of a state loan 
scheme however floated a utopian 
' mixed model for a half loan half grant 
, system. It was a sugared pill complete 
with a reduction ofthe age of financial 
independence of students from 25 to 
21 . 

It was still too much for the Treasury 
to swallow but remained the preoc- 
cupation of ministers until pre-election 
jitters among Conservative back-ben- 
chers killed It off. 

Other unexpected allies for the NUS 
were found among the local authorities 
when they kept up a spirited resistance 
to one of the two options for changing 
the way travel awards are reimbursed. 

' Their dislike of a banding system 
was enough to get the whole question 
shelved until after the election, 
i NOLS entrenched its control of the 
Union at the Warwick conference at 
Easter. As its domination grew other 
groups were squeezed. The Socialist 
Worker student organization’s only 
executive member resigned soon after 
the Christmas 1982 conference and the 
L-ortenlzadon wlthdrew froro national 
student politic? onrf Ip mak% a patchy 
. reappearance to the new academic 
yew while Ithe Socialist Student 
■ Alliance dissolved quietly irito NOLS. 
’•■'In the middle ground the Social 
Democratic; Party students suffered 
severe organization set backs despite 
Winning -two seats on. the executive 
; falsing again the question of whether it ■ 


Alliance quickly stated that reports of 
its death were premature. 

The Conservatives too had their 
problems. A majority within the Fed- 
eration of Conservative Students for 
the “wets" al Durham in the spring was 
shown to be wafer thin by the presence 
of a strong right wing contingent who 
gave a decidedly unfriendly reception 
For the wets’ hero Mr Edward Heath. 


to give priority to the “conflict and 
security m the nuclear age” «Su£ 
which put its future in doubt ' 
,°, U ’ S 8t *i dent hardship fund 
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gave a decidedly unfriendly reception 
For the wets’ hero Mr Edward Heath. 
By the new academic year the divisions 
were still apparent but with the right 
wing libertarians and the Monday Club 
supporters stalwarts seemingly on the 
run. The tenuous grip of the moderates 
remains in danger, aided by the revela- 
tion that the Conservatives' sole repre- 
sentative on the NUS executive was, 
he said, being carved out front playing 
a meaningfulpart in the organization’s 
activities. 

In the longer term the most signifi- 
cant feature of the December confer- 
ence of the closing of the year was the 
assertion of farther education students 
as a real force within the NUS. They 
seemed resistant to manipulation by 
the university and polytechnic based 
political machines and angry that their 
grievances had rereived a low priority 
For so long. Their intervention stood 
by education rather than ideological 
concerns to alter the entire political 
balance of the union in coming 
months. 

David Jobbing “ 

Self-finance 
fails to pay 
its way 

continuing 

education 

There were grounds for optimism for 
adult and continuing education in a 
year when some key initiatives con- 
tinued to get underway. But the in- 
crease in leisure linked to widespread 
unemployment failed to be recognized 
in the provision of continuing educa- 
tion. 

The bulk of life-long learning was 
still provided by the local education 
authorities as Mr Peter Brooke, who 
took over responsibility for continuing 
education halfway through the year, 
acknowledged in a speech to the 
National Institute of Adult Continuing 
Education. Yet the restraints ana 
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dents stranded. On the other hand the 
university's continuing educafom 
programme continued to expand Imo 
new and profitable areas Uke7annint 
Departments like the Brain Reseat 
Unit went out and won prestigious 
American research money to augment 
their incomes. e 

The most disappointing news was 
the Government tacit decision not to 
set up a national development council 
to replace the Advisory Council for 
Adult and Continuing Education as it 
came towards the end of its six-year 
life. The Government seemed to warn 
to keep the reins firmly in Its own 
hands and to farm out much of the 
developmental work to a unit within 
the NIACE. 

The arenas in which the most excit- 
ing developments took place were in 
training, professional updating and in 
course presentation through experi- 
ments and the expansion of open 
learning techniques. The Departmeni 
of Education and Science's Profession- 
al Industrial and Commercial Updat- 
ing Programme (PICKUP) was fully 


were appointed in the bid to bring 
colleges together with Industry to pro- 
vide short courses to teach the work- 
force new skills. The first local consor- 
tium of educational institutions across 
the binary divide joined forces in 
Coventry with the financial support of 
the city council. 



spending didnothlng to encourage that 
provision. 

As a non-statutory local authority 
service, adult education tended to be 
wdttled away at the edges and the HM 
Customs and Excise began over- 
zealously to affix Value Added Tax to 
a rather broad definition of ”re- 
creatipnal" courses. Oxfordshire 
County Council anticipated a back tax 
and the increase in class fees led to a 5 
per cent drop in enrolments at one 
farther education college. 

In the universities the situation was 
not much better and extra-mural de- 
paitmenls were encouraged to look to 
'self-financing” courses to pay their 
way. But the foundation upon which 
they wore expected to build was de- 
cidedly rocky as Professor Gordon 
Roderick, then director of the con- 
tinuing education department at Shef- 


had missed thij boat; Liberal students, 
a ] w with a ; seM on -the NUS executive 
; nailed- their colours firmly tq the mast 
of the, Left 1 Alliance whose other main 
supporter was the Cbmmunfcf Patty, 
But the CP tpo suffered from a lack of 
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an- -alternative, tq; the -empty, rhbfoita 
which had apppiehtly plagqe 

rodent’ years. ; l-.;.-.'.'. - 

v, It Was as political vehiole compdred ; 
with the divide ns,. pf tbo extreme! toft,'. 
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a clear strategy after, regaining a seat 
; on the executive After an absence of a 
Sr at EaSter i .The Communist Party's 


peumbept 

soiial reasons atthe be 
ifowacadeipidyear, opening ima bitt 
struggle ibdtween -N0]L|? ao£ 

VtQ ’j dec 
Of 1 .a‘i ; q'ew'.at'aij'iO''.t 


• Continuing Education conference at 
Aberystwyth. He revealed there wore 
only 14 people in all the universities 

. with any remit to develop professional 
updating courses. 

The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, the other provider with responsi- 
ble body status, also began to feel the 
pinch with a retrospective euf imposed 
halfway through the year in line with 
me .'extra-mural departments. 1 ; .The 
Northern Iceland WEA came to the 
brink of closure with the discovery, of a 
£2Q,0QO deficit and the Department of 
Education therethreatenea to suspend 
its grant. 

.. tne largest contributor to part-time 
education, the Open University, spent 

• much of. its time' shuffling its resources 
around, crjijj&perfp «e hqw it fciiiid . 
meet a a;5ip.expeqted! shortfall in its 
pMtand'facpd the prospect of freez- 


rforetafa'i 


ftyftieatb# the: Left 


Tolley; first speech 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion published its consultative docu- 
ment Towards an Adult Twining 
Strategy which was generally well re- 
ceived for its comprehensive plan for 
adults. Criticism was focussed on the 
MSC’s assumption that a strategy 
could somehow put the country back 
on its feet single handed. 

It was also regretted that a too 
specific, vocationally narrow approach 
to continuing education was being 
adopted which saw adulf education 
primarily in terms of economic issues 
and disregarded the value of more 
general education. There was also a 
Feeling that the MSC was going to take 
the lead in educational rather than 
training activities where it bad no right 
to do so. , 

By the close of the year, the commis- 
sion's proposals had gone to minister 
and they reflected the fact that it had 
taken many of these points on poaro- 
The MSC recognized that its main role 
was as a catalyst not leader and tnatu 
would be collaborating with the De- 
partment of Education and ScienfC’ 
colleges, local authorities and em- 
ployers on local training Initiatives. . 

The proposed strategy include a 

controversial plan for a pH° t . sl H«}’ 
loans scheme through which the wp<- 
would underwrite the post of 
to the tune of £15m, perhaps rising w 
£100m. , r, r 

. At the beginning of the y ear v 
George Tolley made his first speech^ 
director of the MSC’s new Open- : 
which plans to give technicians anu . 
supervisors opportunities to leam 
time and place that suited them. By “J 
end pf the year more than 
, £40m set aside for the scheme hasten 

. allotted and energy washing direct 

into encouraging commissions oi f* 
jects in priority areas. . 

■ The setting up of the two UwwwJ-. 
Grants Committee and 
...Advisory Body ■■working i-PJJE* jrf 1 .. 
continuing education was another SJ 1 
that , adult education was entering . 
vigorous period of. reassessment 

/ ; ; Felicity Joues 
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JANUARY 

twin Brown low, the film historian, 
utoto 7he THES about the silent era 
Smut his researches for his televi- 
Jta series Unknown Chaplin. He 
defends Chaplin’s proficiency as a 
irtdor, and condemns the emphasis 
in film studies on "analytical criticism" 
jjjch he says has “stifled research’’. 
^ jays that the British Film Institute 
oc&ht to devote more resources to 
Interviewing the veterans of the British 
filln industry, instead of which it 
encourages “semiological treatises” 
vhkh are “of no value”. 

FEBRUARY 

Ik History Man, the novel and the 
itferision series, are compared. 
Brito Morton argues that the Ho- 
nrd Kirk of the novel and Anthony 
Skr’a version of him "are different 
not only In detail but in kind”, and he 
prints out (ha t the time-lapse before 
(derision version is largely re- 
apoasible for this. "What served as 
itnicture in 1976 becomes nostalgic 
satire in the 1980s”. 

MARCH 

Warwick University revives the opera 
The Wreckers by Dame Ethel Smyth. 
Hugh Canning saw that the production 
justifies their claim that it Is “ a major 
English opera and very obvious fore- 
runner to Peter Grimes. " Meanwhile 
Edward Bond produces a new play at 
Ar University of Essex, After the 
Assassinations, Milch Imagines Britain 
in 2030. The play is marked, says Jane 
Bryce, by language that is violently 
necrophilic. “ People are carcasses, to 
dime (hem you call them 'tombstones', 
(ffl them to ‘Die offV or * Go give 
yourself a post mortem'." 

APRIL 

Aa exhibition of the recent work of 
Side Professor Sir Lawrence Gowlng 


Injections 
ofnew 
blood 
and cash 

social science 

Quiet after the storm might sum up the 
£* r for ti?e social sciences. There was 
"v” * nunisteriai affirmation of the 
WWy importance of these disci- 
T®t behind the scenes cutB 
“P™*® to previous years were begin- 
BE .tottb a heavy toll, with very 
to the kitty for future research 
■“PWrt and training. 

Ido war began wth a strike at the 
r^Soence Research Council - to 
the Economic and Soda] 
Council from the start of 
ptou* to save on adminis- 
cutting 30 of 150 posts. 
Poaner, the chairman 


a .. - *wi. 0104, 

»)ne so far, but a final 
^ ropviftg the council’s head- 
' uSJ?! ?* itiB-pending, 

Attodation of Learned 
toe Social Sciences held its 
8u*ftfSS c ■ confere uce in Jahuare 
; byrepresentatives t>f some 20 

beard. Mr WiUlam 
former ainistericottfinn a cut ; 


over rk' “wusier.couqnn a cur. 

«Sa 522®?“ to the SSRC budget, . 

itself launched a ; series 
tncludtog £350.000 
»odel?£ f,y L f8 tot a macro-economic 
at Warwick Uni- 


opens in London. Since 1976 he has 
been experimenting with the im- 
aginative potential of his own body" 
using his physical outline “as a tem- 
plate for a series of explorations of 
ngural unity and painterly control". 

Durham University’s composer in 
residence John Woolrych talks to 77ie 
THES about the “gentleman's 
arrangement" be has with the universi- 
ty. He emphasizes the freedom he has 
in the post: “They haven’t given me 
any clues - whatever I do becomes the 
job”. 

MAY 

A season of festivals. Stephen Brook 
reports on the Cambridge Poetry 
Festival, an international gathering 
at which the general public were 
"thin on the ground”. “Too often 
poets were reading to each other, 
confirming the Impression that con- 
temporary poetry, though less cryp- 
tic aud more accessible than its 
detractors would have us believe, 
nourishes only a tiny circle of enthu- 
siasts.” This year’s National Student 
Drama Festival sees a return, says 
Mike Lawrence, to '‘serious concen- 
tration on the Intelligent text, be it 
written or devised”. 

JUNE 

The University of Bristol organizes a 
visit by the Nanfo-Okumura Noh 
Theatre Troupe of Japan. Richard 
Allen Cave describes the effect of the 
“decorum of the playing “ in conveying 
emotion. 

Also Brighton Museum mounts an 
exhibition entitled “The Inspiration of 
Egypt", about the way British art has 
represented Egyptian antiquity. Exam- 
ples from painting, architecture and the 
decorative arts are shown, mainly from 
the nineteenth century. Andrew Gra- 
ham-Dixon describes how Romantic 
pictorial interpretations of Egypt focus 
on Shelley's apocalyptic vision in Ozy- 


Vlckars da Costa, cleared the Indust- 
rial Relations Research Unit at War- 
wick University of allegations of pro- 
trade union bias, first made by Con- 
servativc peer Lord Beloff. Talks also 
began on transfering control of the 
council's four units to their university 
bases at Oxford, Cambridge, Waiwick 
and Aston. Meanwhile inquiries fol- 
lowing allegations of bias in sociology 
courses at the Polytechnic of North 
London still continue. 

In an effort to continue supporting 
new projects the SSRC began acting 
more and more as a money-broker. 
Thus the general election survey, after 
strong protests when it was cancelled, 
was rescued jointly with £55,000 from 
millionaire Mr Robert Maxwell, and 
£70,000 from the council. It is being 
done by John Curtice and Anthony 
Heath of Oxford, and Roger Jowell of 
Social and Community Planning Re- 
search. A Fran co-British deal worth 
about £2.6m for joint research and' 
exch ang e schemes was also signed. 

In universities arts and social scien- 
ces were put under great pressure. A 
historians* defence group said one in 
seven of their number will have gone 
by 1984, geographers sought to im- 

Q e their Image, sociologists set up a 
to help unemployed members, 
while the Royal. CoDege of Art faced 
new worries as Professor Lionel . 
March, its rector, resigned early. 

The Royal Academy decided to take 
on a higher profile in higher education, 
accepting control of some 880 post- 
graduate arts student awards worth 
some £9m from the DES. Pressure 
from ADSISS and the academy helped 
double the number of “new blood 
awards in arts and social sciences to 60 
next year. In June The Queen, also 
formally opened the academy’s new 
premises in Cornwall Terrace. ■ 
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into so-called “scarce” languages ana 
subjects, reckoned to be of commer- 
cial and strategic value, was aban- 
doned after the general election. But 
the Nuffield Foundation is to back the 
first ever national inquiry into modern 
languages at secondary and tertiary 
level, tq be headed ;by. MU®. Sheila 
Browne, now principal °LNcw}ham 


mandias, “ depicting the same gran- 
diose episodes from Egypt's biblical 
history that would later arouse the 
megalomania of De MiUe’s Holly- 
wood”. 

JULY 

An Arts Council exhibition of the 
work of John Ruskin opens in Shef- 
field. Professor J. R. Watson discusses 
the “massive and intricate substance of 
Ruskin's achieved work” which means 
that an exhibition of objects must 
“jpnint beyond the gallery that contains 

AUGUST 

At the RSC’a Barbican Theatre a 
production of Rostand's Cyrano de 
Bergerac opens in a new translation 
by Anthony Burgess. Richard Allen 
Cave discusses the translation and 
explains the central concept of the 
play, panache. “Panache Is a willed 
assertion of moral and Intellectual 
difference, a triumph or the spirit 
against immense odds, a dear-eyed 
acceptance of one's Isolation. In that 
there lies an enviable freedom: Cyra- 
no places himself beyond the reach of 
anyone's pity, for he Is never self- 
pitying." 

SEPTEMBER 

Yuri Lyubimov, director of the 


Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa-' 
tion and Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, naturally fuelled suspicion. 

But Sir Douglas, a former business 
studies professor with strong manage- 
ment studies links, has gone out of his 
way to demonstrate a continuity of 
poudes inherited from his neo-Keyne- 
sian predecessor, Mr Posner, currently 
holding a part-time post at the Policy 
Studies Institute. 

He confirmed the new emphasis on 
student awards made by “open com- 
petition” , and promises support for 
new US-Btyle PhDs starting with a 
one-year taught methods course. He 
has also accepted the coundl’s year- 
long name dropping exercise, exorcis- 
ing the word ‘science’ as Sir Keith 
required. 

The year ended with what Sir Doug- 
las called a new concordat in the shape 
of an unprecedented, personal letter 
from Sir Keith declaring council work 
is “unquestionably important, in- 
herently difficult, and properly Buds a 
place in higher education research and 
scholarship.” Next year will reveal 
how much is left in the kitty, and how 
support for "excellence, regardless of 
current orthodoxies”, In Sir Keith’s 
words will be interpreted. 

Paul Flather 

Paying 

piper, 


Tagank Theatre in Morrow, re- 
hearses a British cast in a production 
of Crime and Punishment at the Lyric. 
Hammersmith. He is soon to become a 
tabloid headline figure when there are 
speculations that he may defect to the 
West. Speaking no English he mimes 
what he wants his British cast to do, and 
" the possibilities in expression his 
method awakens in the actors qitickly 
expose the mannerisms of the English 
style, above all the reliance on the voice 
as the prime factor in communication ", 
At Edinburgh, the central exhibition of 
this year's festival is “Vienna 1900' , 
which concentrates on “ the dark side of 
Vienna, on revolution and violence, 
alienation and obsession”. 


Hague,' took, oyer as SSRC c&airmjn, 
thefifth econmnlstoiit *o-hoW. 

that post, ffls monetarist antecedents 
and Sose contacts with Sir Keith 


Scotland . , ; 

Nineteen eighty three will be remenk 
' bered as the year when Scotland failed 
to unite its tertiary sector 1 . ■ ■ 

Hopes for unity stem from 1979 
when the Cound] for Tertiary Educa- 
■ tion in Scotland was set up to advise on 
the structure and management of 
farther and hlghef education. .-• . 

It was undoubtedly hampered in its 
r task' by having tltoi universities ex- 
. duded from its remit, but at least there 
was i( chance of devialng a more. 
’ 'coherent system than the present ono, 
.of 54 farther. education colleges run by 
. local authorities, with seven education 
colleges run by (he Scottish Education 



after a tew false starts, . tq oppose 
transfer of Bell and Glasgow Colleges 
of Technology to central control, but . 
the Scottish Office may well hqve a 
financial trick. or two up its. sleeve in 
the comtog months to moke tho council 
see tiw error of its Ways, 

The -tertiary council is to have a 
successor in the New Year, the Scqt- 
,tisb . Tprtiaxy . 

Council, a think tank, one of ^nose 
tasks may be to report on anotlKir, so 


Yuri Lyubimov; at Lyric 

OCTOBER 

The major Royal College of Art 
exhibition “Albert; his life and work” 
opens. Brian Morton suggests that the 
image of Albert conveyed by the 
exhibition is that “his involvement in 
education, science and the arts may 
have been little more than the expert 
window-dressing PR of modern poli- 
tics". Also, a programme of Brecht’s 
songs on Channel 4 prompts Rupert 
Christiansen to suggest that Britain 


Department which also controls the 14 
central Institutions. 

Alas, when a majority report was 
eventually submitted to tbe Secretory 
of State for Scotland, it left the present 
system virtually unchanged. The pin- 
aple of leaving well alone is admir- 
able: but one tiling guaranteed to bring 


still has nut assimilated Brecht's work. 
“Something in the national make-up 
prevents us from re-creating his ico- 
noclastic cynicism". The programme, 
with a selection of songs sung hy 
Robyn Archer, substituted “polite 
professionalism" , but “Brecht with the 
edges polished off is not really Brecht 
at all”. 


NOVEMBER 

South African playwright Athol 
Fugard and Kenyan writer Ngugt wa 
Thfong'o talk to The THES about 
their work and Us political context. 
Ngugl Is now In exile in London, 
while Fugard continues to write In, 
and about, South Africa. Fugard 
talks about the conditions prevailing 
for theatre In South Africa and about 
bis latest play, Master Harold . . . 
and the Boys. Also the much-publi- 
cized exhibition of design, "Young 
Blood”, opens in London. “The sheer 
amount of material of great accom- 
plishment Is particularly Im- 
pressive.” 

DECEMBER 

Sean Connery returns to the role of 
James Bond; Nick Roddick discusses 
the implications of this for the 
analysts of "popular culture . “ Quite 
what the analysts will make of this 
split In the seminal personality is hard 
to say, though for all I know the 
correct generative model Is even now 
being evolved in the corridors of 
Milton Keynes". 

Also, Hugh Canning visits the 
Royal Northern College of Music and 
talks to the principal and opera 
studies director about the work that 
goes into productions like their recent 
revival of Britten's coronation opera 
Qioriana. 


Scottish educationists together is cri- 
ticism of the current system. 

Given that the only major review 
likely before next century was recom- 
mending the status quo, many people 
undoubtedly felt things could not get 
worse. 

That was before the SED decided to 
underline that the' tertiary council was 
purely advisory, by Implementing the 
recommendations It liked, and ignor- 
ing the others. 

Both the minority and majority 
reports proposed that a MacNAB, a 
central agency on the lines of the 
National Advisory Body,, should be 
established to fond tertiary education. 
But the SED made It clear that it was 
going to continue to pay the bagpiper 
and call the tune, Indeed that Tf was. 
going to muscle in on most of the 
symphony. 

For it was only too pleased to accept 
the recommendation to- take, over 
three of the largest further education 
colleges, and itlias gone on to say it 
will directly fund local authority 
courses which it deems to be oL 
“national significance.” 

The squawking has been muted, 
however, while everyone works out 
how they can turn the situation to their 
own advantage. Lothian Region has 
not made a fuss about losing Npplor 
College of Technology, since It stands 
to gam Leith Nautical College, due to 
be demoted from a central Institution 
to a further education college..' 

The other central Institutions are.so 
relieved at not having been delivered. 
Into the bands of the regional councils 
that they are not overtly supporting . 
Leith in Its bid to remain one of tbe 14. 


Lynne Trass 


far unsuccessful, attempt to cross the 
higher education dividing lines. 

Aberdeen University, doubtless 
trying to show Celtic solidarity with the 
New University of Ulster, announced 
at the beginning of the year that it 
wanted the Government to set up an 
inquiry into al merger between itself 
' and two Aberdeen colleges, Robert 
Gordon’s Institute of Technology and 
the college of education. 

The university had not forewarned 
the two -other institutions of its 
scheme, but if this was an attempt to 
catch them unawares, they have had 
plenty of time to work out their 
reaction in the ensuing ten months, 
during which ministers nave shown no 
sign, of seting up any inquiry. 

But If the university Is disappointed 
that there have been no trambinary 
links in Grampian Region, it can 
congratulate Itself on other successes. 
It bias transformed itself from last 
year’s apparently ailing institution, 
poised to implement the Brat universi- 
ty compulsory redundancies, to an 


institution embark] neon a wide-rang- 
ing programme of development and 
innovation. 

Aberdeen has taken to heart Gov- 
ernment strictures the universities, 
should not be so reliant on central 
finances, and decided to establish a 
development fond which was so suc- 
cessful that It had raised £500,000 by' 
the end of January - before it was. 
officially launched. 

The university has now set up a 
professorial unit in ophthalmology, 
and is to create a third chair m 
engineering, concerned with the 
offshore industries. 

Aberdeen will be hoping that the 
coming year will lead to its proposed 
educational - merger, but it may be 

I J At 1: rt v i_L_ i 


: reptitiousiy discussing a merger - 
throughout the past year, but have 
wisely not encouraged' government 
involvement. 

However, one institution not look' 
Ink forward to the coming year is 
Edinburgh University. Everything will 
. be an anticlimax after its 400th 
anniversary year during which it had a 
, train named after it, Edinburgh’s floral 
: dock paying tribute to it, present from 
■ i-aiipost everyone, audits Very own six 
> part BBC television series. Campus. 

' 1 Olga Wojtas 
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Speculation, 

expectation 

north america 

To reflect on the past 12 months in 
American higher learning is as much to 
ponder the promises of the next, for 

1983 was a year of speculation and 

1984 of great expectations. An average 
of one major study per month was 
churned out, each critical of American 
schooling, each calling for tighter part- 
nerships between higher education 
and the secondary schools, each find- 
ing fault with education schools for 
producing an especially bad crop of 
teachers. 

In the latest, and most likely the Jasr 
for this calendar year, Mr Ted Sizer, 
the former dean of Harvard Universi- 


he considers ttie key element of failure 
and achievement, the very structure of 
- the secondary school. The American 
high school, he charges, relics on a 
model dated to the turn of the last 
century, subjecting students to assign- 
ment by age rather than performance 
capability and a scries of adolescent 
constraints - among them the “senior 
prom". 

What all these studies and conven- 
tions share, though, is that something’s 
got to be done and 1984 is the year for 
the doing. 

The men who would be president (or 
retain that office) agree, but while Ine 
Incumbent argues that it's time the 
government get out of the business of 
education, his rivals are pushing and 
promising for greater federal concern. 

For the first time in five years 
Americans will actually have an educa- 
tion budget (Mr Reagan’s signature 
applies, actually, to future appropria- 
tions'). Education has survived in the 
Interim through reprieve, funded by a 
continuing series of "stop-gap 11 mea- 
sures. It has been an uphul struggle 
aqd the 1984 landscape looks no more 

• cheery. .. * . 

In his earlier campaign for the White * 
House. Mr Reagan stated that one of 
m first acts as president would be to 
dirainate the federal Department of 
Education (the Carter government 
created the cabinet-level department 
out for the former Department of ' 
Health, Education ana Welfare). ' 
Since taking command , though, he has 
been unable to persuade the Congress 
to consider so drastic a measure or to 
accept the huge cuts in federal approp- 
riations he favoured for education.' 

Under Mr Reagan’s proposals for 
this year's fiscal budget, all but "the 
wry poor” would have beeh cut from 
the Pell programme, which makes cash 
awards to needy students. They would 
be ; forced to seek funds through the 
Guaranteed Student Loans Pro- 
gramme- at greater appllcation costs 
1 and swifter repayment at higher h»- 
ter«t rates. In all some three-and-a- 
. naif. to tour-million students would 
hove been without federal subsidies, 
•.borrowed ° r granted. A congressional 
wmmufee- rBjbctcd most of those 
measures, 1 but cute were made and 
mado deep. . 

The long-standing battle over Feder- 
al entitlement programmes and gen- 
der-dlscriminatfori at the Grove City. . 
College - off and on for seven years - 
finally came before the US Supreme 
Court during the filial few weeks of the 

the., 


the e^llegoL^eem willing to address a 
.’TOT f Pf*] Me court ruling, t ; *•?-. • 

Tlitt decision would rahke each arid . 
eyery piWaihrae it the college sub* • 
ject (0 the provisions of the entitle 
raent programme* known 4s Title IXi 

the nminmnu khn • 


sion that were begun in 1982 continued 
into 1983 as governments across the 
country attempted to fight growing 
deficits by trimming services and con- 
trol Uim wages, writes Mark Geraon. 

In Quebec, 1983 had barely begun 
when the province's community col- 
lege teachers kicked off a senes of 
escalating public sector protests with 

ib" 

employees, teachers were bitter over a 
restraint programme that enabled the 
government to recover more than 
Canadian JSOOm in negotiated wage 
increases through temporary salary 
reductions of up to 20 per cent. New 

E mmett decreed contracts also 
salaries and working conditions 
for three years. 

Confrontation also marked a more 
recent dispute at the other end of the 
country. Classes were disrupted for 
three days last month in British Col- 
umbia's public schools and community 
colleges when teachers and support 
staff joined a province-wide protest 
that lasted nearly two weeks and 
affected more than 60,000 public em- 


ployees. 

Thew 


The walk-outs, some legal and some 
not, were part of a fight against a series 
of restraint measures that revoked 


‘ lie service seniority and job sccur- 
md threatened tenant and human 
_ ts programmes. When the strikes 
ended on November 14, seniority 
rights had been restored by the govern- 
ment. 

At the federal level, contributions to 
the financing of post secondary educa- 
tion, which takes the form of transfer 
payments to the provinces, has been 
tied to the national government’s “six 
and five” programme. 

Canada's jwo largest research coun- 
cils, those dealing with science, en- 


gineering and medicine, were ex- 
empted from the restraint programme 
when the government deemed to 
emphasize science and technology in 
its economic recovery programme. 

Exchanging 

academics 

eastern europe - 


Travel and contact with foreigners has 
been in many ways a keynote of 
Eastern European higher education 
policy in 1983. The year began under 
the shadow of Romania's decision to 
demand from intending emigrants the 
refunding of the cost ottheir education 
from the age of 16 onwards to be paid 
in hard currency which Romanians are 
not legally allowed to possess. 

This Led to a long diplomatic wrangle 
with West Germany and Israel (ethnic 
Germans and Jews are the only peo- 
ple, In practice, allowed to emigrate 
from Romania), backed by the United 
States. This pressure finally brought 
about an unpubtfclzed reversal of this 
policy. . 

During the course of the year, the 
Hungarians, wejtf to prove their com- 
mitment to the concept that politics 
should not affect academic ox chances 


■ Sf 1 _P j ‘ri 08 ® should not affect academic exchanges 
were made and: - they were the only Eastern-bloc! 
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temporary absence from the country 
and specifies on which topic and at 
which meeting they arc authorized to 
speak. 

Regarding Western contacts, the 
East Germans have their own special 
problem - the persistence among 
young people of an unauthorized 
peace movement directed against both 


number of demonstrations during the 
year by this group - followed by police 
action and arrests. 

For Czechoslovakia - in spile of a 
resurgence among intellectuals of the 
Charter 77 movement, the main prob- 
lem has been to mobilize research and 
development to aid the stagnant eco- 
nomy. Research and development 
funding is available and some allocated 
funds are not even being taken up. 
This has led to a number of calls for 
science education to be more related to 
"production", for science lessons to be 
upgraded and made compulsory at all 
. levels and for closer integration of the 
whole R and D structure of Czechoslo- 
vakia with that of the Soviet Union. 

Bulgaria has had, for the most part, 
a quiet year. The Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences (closed down during 
the 1982 educational reforms and re- 
established in 1982) seems to be mak- 
ing a slow come-back. A delegation 
from the UK Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food visited Bulgaria in 
September, to discuss possible coop- 
eration in agricultural sciences 
athough it was not made aware of the 
academy's renewed existence. 

The Macedonian issue led to a major 
confrontation with Greece, which at 
the end of 1982 withdrew its exchange 
students (ethnic Macedonians but 
Greek nationals) from Skopje Uni- 
versity, on the grounds that the lan- 
guage of tuition - Macedonian - was 
not officially recognized. This year, 
Yugoslavia has had its usual quota of 
"national” problems. 

In Albania there seems to be a new 
drive to expand post-graduate facili- 
ties. Some low key approaches to 
Italian, Swiss and Belgian universities 
were reported In 1982, and a drive for 
political orthodoxy in hlsher educa- 


versities act in 1960 the four liberal 
universities: Rhodes, Cape Town, 
Wit wafers rand and Natal were in 
angry concert. 

The rnscist “quota bill" as it was 
dubbed enabled the government to set 
a limit (quota) on the number of black 
students studying at a white university. 
Should the university administration 
fail to comply with these preset quotas, 
the government would be in a position 
to withdraw its subsidy of the institu- 
tion. 

But what must rate as the most 
significant series of events in 1983 were 
the disturbances resulting in almost 
continual conflict at South Africa’s 
"black” universities. 

The university of the North, the 
medical campus of Medunsa, the Uni- 
versity of Fort Hare in the Ciskei 
Bantustan and the University of Zulu- 
land in Ngoye were all sites of violence 
and clashes between students and 
administration or students and police 
during the course of the year. 

The conflict centred on primarily 
political occurrences. Perhaps the 
worst of all was the death of five 
Zululand students on the Ngoye cam- 
pus after a clash with armed supporters 
of the Inkatha political movement last 
month. 

Carolyn Dempster 

Students take 
to the streets 

france 


not officially recognized. This year In France, the year has been one or 
Yugoslavia has had its usual quota of great promise, even greater discord 
n r flt < l n .u p r0 J lems ' . and Uttleaction.Tnie.it has also been 

In Albania there seems to be a new one in which student numbers reached 

dnve to expand post-graduate facili- an all time record - 920,000 in all 

ties Some low key approaches to sectors and the prospect of more to 

Italian, Swiss and Belgian universities come 

were reported in 1982, and a drive for Prance has still to brace itself for Its 
political orthodoxy in higher educa- largest age cohort, which will hit 

lion, announced m September, sug- higher education towards 1991. In 

gested that some scholars might be In contrast to the United Kingdom, the 

process of vetting for study abroad.- proportion of the age group passing 

During the last few days, however, the baccalaurfat continues to rise. 

Tirana radio has announced a prog- Currently it is around 28 per cent, 
ramme of Incentives for those who The higher education budget con- 
continue postgraduate studies in a tinued to see cash pumped into re- 

°° n *ff 1. suggested that this search and further increases In student 
would be carried out within Albania aid. The real question is how long 
M*® 11, ' France can continue her commitment 

to a neo-Keynesian policy in higher 
Tl iiii » j education, given the rising difficulties 
mr Oil 1 1 PC elsewhere in her finances. 

The main event of the year was, 
undoubtedly, the unveiling of the 

OH CamDUSeS ^her Educa ?°n Guideline BiU, de- 

signed to replace similar leglsation, 
i originally passed In 1968. 

oru ith nfrirn *8™?’ lt was 8 thin 8 

oUU hi u 1 [ IGU great promise. Its basic purpose was to 

: — , create a unified national service, mak- 

p0 , Ucie L of apartheid t^e^wliolefamd 1 for the^rstlime 

durin 8 ^e course of Though it won the erudaina sunoort 


Politics back 
on campuses 

south africa 


The main furore rose over ihr 
imposition of the cmci.i 3 


anairs ana research. To established 
professors, whether right or left iS 
representation of all staff propo^ 
ate to their numbers was a SSS 
threat, or so they argued, to eS 
en “’ scholarship and achievement 

The main problem of the guideline 
law is not its voting, it is rather ta 
implementation. It has been suggested 
that several of the more controversial 
issues be earned out through minis- 
renal decree. But behind this is the 
equally delicate question of whether it 
lslmplementable at all. Politically, aad 
financially, it may be better to pass it 
and have it lie in the archives. 

If this is so 1983 will stand as a year 
when the power of academia success- 
fully to resist reform became public 
knowledge. It also shows that reform 
cannot be introduced by decree alone. 

Guy Neave 

Government 

optimism 

austral ia 

The 1983 year started badly on Austra- 
lian campuses, as the seven years of 
conservative government rule lurched 
towards its end. Gloom and despair 
seemed the dominant attitudes among 
academics. 

In January, academics were up in 
arms opposing a federal government 


the programme bbrs genddr discri* 
mlnqtfon jhjiriy "actMty” receivihg 
federal aid. Grove City College tofusei . 
federal thonles and. 40 
16 obligation, t 


ictKity'’ receivihg ' 

I ty College tetosti..’ 
■al monies and. 40 : : 


country to bo represented in force at 
the World Psychiatric Congress in 
Vienna, after, the walk out (fora the 
World Psychiatric Association of the' 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Cuba - 
and Bulgaria, following the allegations 
that psychiatric methods were being 
used ;, in the Soviet . . pn ton , for the 

Wpcn-eaSibn Cf '.dUstertl; ^ ■ -.! 

^" innotiricemen^ . af lhe end Of ; 
the udwi _____ _ 

,01 • MnlVcrsIty Docto^ . lower In tahk ; 
than focOndldateof Sdences detfee, 
should do muon to raise the status of 
Ypung JHuhgarislii scholars at Interna-' 
tlonal meetings,.., • 

. The Pole?: too, throughout the year • 
have campaigned for' academic con- .: 
blitUs^in ■ 


1983, Virtually every major occurence 
or mcldent during a year filled with 
protest, campus violence and anticipa- 
tion of major educational change was 
marked by the Indelible stamp of 
separate development. 

For those educationists,’ scholars 
and students who started the year on 
the wave of optimism occasioned by 
the 1982 De Lange report on educa- 
tion, in the hope that an early sitting of- 
.^arlianjent ^ would , see ^ dramatic 

ahhbunbe^: dfsappolttment waSrSol 
1 far 'off; ■•■.''• ■V - y •. • *•••• 

r When the government’s Anal white 


Though it won the grudging support 
of them of low degree, It won little 
from the mighty. And for the first time 
students from the management and 
business studies' grander icoles were 
to be seen marching with their humble 
brethren from the departments of law, 
economics and management studies to 
the university. 

Tlie guideline bill left scarcely any 
part of higher education untouched by 
the reformers' zeal. Undergraduate 
courses were to be restructured to 
^brinrtbem I ?9 r ^ to' line with labour 
market requirement*. Work experi- 
ence, it suggested, should be available 
to all undergraduate students. The 


proposal to spend A$400,000 on s 
media campaign to encourage young 
people to remain in education beyond 
compulsory school. 

By March, just before the federal 
elections, politicking had become far 
more Intense. But while the Labour 
opposition could promise to spend 
millions of dollars more on improving 
Australia’s education system, Uie con- 
servatives had to rest on their record - 
an unfortunate state of affairs when ill 
the commentators seemed to agree 
that the education system stood in 
ruins. 

In contrast, Labour promised an 
extra AS55m for schools and higher 
education in its first year in office, » 
commitment to increasing participa- 
tion by the young, improved Job 
opportunities in the tertiaiv sector and 
definitely a more sympathetic ear to 
the concerns of educators. In the 
event, teacher unions across the coun- 
try backed Labour with money and 
logistical support. ' 

The result was almost a foregone 
conclusion. Labour, under Boh 
Hawke, swept into power with the 
economy in a desperate plight, unem- 
ployment rising and only hope to 
sustain those who supported the 
change. 

By and large, however, the Hawke 
government has had a dream run in it* 
first nine months in office. Moreover, 
the economy appears to have begun 
move out o! tne deep trough of 1^1 
consumer confidence is rising, unpnv 
ployment is going down, more job* are 


are staying on at school and seexing w 
go on to farther education. 

This is likely to lead to an embarra*’ 
sing shortfall to places next yean 


education. _ f 

The person in charge of Laboun • 
expansionist education “ 

diminutive but aggressive woman, 
Senator Susan Ryan. 

But It is clear that Labour will haw 
to commit a lot more to education 
is to meet the expectation of the Wg 
education community. According 
the government’s statutory education 
authority repsonsible for advnslng. 
education spending, the fe™ £ 
education commission, the gov® 1 , 
merit’s extra allocation °J J ra f h n *J^ l6 
1984 is “insufficient to nrovldetMD** 
rieqded for sound tuture dev eg. 

: ment”. Nor has there beer 1 an acre** , 
in capital funds so that msritutions 1 « ^ 
prepare for the growth to a*®*® 1 
' numbets. * ‘ . . 0 w 

The commission warns that up 
A$180m; in! capital' - Mjted 
twice the 1984 figure -will bei 
In 1985 alone to meet the government 


w®8 not ' structure 


ijfydrihts iSli : 


conferences in . 
,|ts hazards - 


i gssesas tsffi&s 

SS&fTSk „« fi"! ha ,* eve 5 

tS ■ overestimated, 

wues. , • or ’ And though the left never managed to 


llatairtfriteiti 


; y - , , .- •. 

Easter, rind the first- reading of the 

22?S?h btts6d Amend- 

mebt BiU ?aw theistart of a swell of 
prpfest on ubfii'al campu&es through- 

a** 


r^mw ■sssBsaas 

tbe - ^toff .Sve ma^the 
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LEFT INDIRECT OPTIC NERVE TRAUMA 


unilateral RBN 


Diagram li An example of indirect injury to the optic nerve. This boy Diagram 2: Patients with multiple sclerosis frequently show a delayed 
vss electrocuted from the overhead railway power lines and fell onto evoked response on visual stimulation. If a patient has suffered an 

w J.,.! . . . . .. . 1 _ , acute neuritis of one eye then the response from that eye is often 

Unfortunately the head injury resulted In damage to the left optic delayed. Tills delay is most marked If the stimulation is given using a 
nerve and his sight in that eye is permanently affected. reversing checkerboard pattern of black/whlte squares. 

All in the twinkling of an eye 


Clinical neurophysiology is a young medical science. 
Il Is dependent on our ability to record changes in 
minute electrical potentials generated by the nervous 
system., For this reason, tne development of this 
medical science has always awaited each stage of 
technological advance. 

The flret human electroencephalograph or EEG 
was reported by Hans Berger in 1928. His early 
reports were regarded with great suspicion until they 
were corroborated by Adrian and Matthews ana 
demonstrated to the Physiological Society of Great 
Britain ia 1934. The early recordings, ana still much 


were corroborated by . 
demonstrated to the Pta 


of clinical EEG, was concerned with the spontaneous 
activity of the brain. During life the brain generates 
“wives" of varying frequency reflecting metabolic 
and biochemical events within its structure. Indeed 
the absence of such activity waa until recently the 
criterion for brain death, and even now is one of the 
recommended signs. 

Although the early records were mainly concerned 
riA spontaneous activity, even in their not demon- 
nation Adrian and Matthews showed that the 
tain's semi-sinusoid al waves would “follow” or 
iriticthe frequency of a flashing light when this was 
orated into the eyea of a human observer. This was 
pooablv the world's first recorded human evoked 
WWm although Richard Caton of Liverpool had 
duenbed mammalian evoked potentials in his report 
rtl875. At the time of Adrian and Matthew’s 
demonstration their discovery was only phenomenon 
since onlyabout Hfilt the population shows 
ran responses. The clinical use of this response 
the introduction of the electronic slrobo- 
rape, developed for use In vlowing rotating mecha- 
rasj devices, and its application to EEGs oy Grey 


G. F. A. Harding looks 
at the development 
of clinical 
neurophysiology 

locked to the stimnlus, will allow the random 
spontaneous activity to cancel out, leaving the 
unobscured “evoked” response. This simple techni- 


dJnically “silent" lesions is obviously important. Such 
lesions are probably not truly clinically silent. Once 
some complex testing regimes are developed the 
subtle defect of vision became subjectively demon- 
strable. This testing of contrast sensitivity function 
using a grey pattern of shaded vertical lines of 
different spacing has revealed defects, completely 
unrecognized by measures of visual acuity utilizing 
the weU-known letter chart. Even with tumours 
affecting the visual pathway, the early effects on 


777^ fast the EEGs of epileptic patients showed 
so-called spike and wave. Excessive waveforms 
of a high frequency spike often followed 
flow waveform. 

epilepsy is a very common condition, 
^ rrin a fa 1 Jn 200 of the population, the study of 
2? Pwents by EEG represented and still reprc- 
one of its greatest contributions. Needless to 


S ue has revohitionalizea clinical neurophysiology 
[lowing us to study real fanction in the brain. In this 
sense t evoked responses or potentials and CT 
scanning provide complementary techniques for the 
study of tne brain, the former dealing with function 
and the latter with structure . The clinical application 
of these techniques has allowed us to study condi- 
tions as wide ranging as blindness, multiple sclerosis, 
and psychiatric disorders. 

Even with today's technology, one - of the most 
difficult decisions facing an ophthalmologist is 
whether to remove an eye which has suffered a 
penetrating injury. The surgeon is faced by a 
blood-fillea eye on which he has performed initial 
reconstructive surgery. He has no dear idea of the 
damage to the rebna, the receptive layer at the rear 
of the eye, nor to the optic nerve which transmits the 
signals back to the brain allowing sight to occur. He 
therefore has to weigh the risk of a sympathetic 
infection of the other eye and the real risk of leaving a 
blind and painful eye against removing an eye which 
ultimately would have good vision. 

However, a series of bright flashes of light easily 
penetrates the blood-filled media of the injured eye 
and allows recording of the electrical response at 
bath retinal and cortical level. The electrical re- 
sponse from the retina gives a simple measure of the 
amount of retinal damage. A 25 percent reduction in 


the amplitude of the injured eye when compared to 
the uninjured eye means 25 per cent of retina 
damage. 

However it does not indicate which area of retina is 
damaged and if the damage is in the centre useful 
vision will have been destroyed. The visual evoked 




nafoi 81(1 1,1 diagnosis was the need to record 
diwk e l “ e r during a seizure or when a subclinical 
rTfge .occurred. Grey Walter’s “stroboscope" 
“wnjque allowed a greater probability of recording 
thus assisting correct diagnosis. 
eniin«Sl hc . d not toiow was that there was a form of 
^pitated by flickering light. This 
zJ-JJ'fon Is kno^n as photosensitive epilepsy arid is 
fefo, occurring to 1 in 3,000 Of the population. 
He ffii^^ojvprecipitatdr ia the ordinary domes- 
diaiwTi 0 perttoulany when viewed from a close 
Many patients suffering from this condition 
attacks precipitated by other than 
offlsvl? I** 1, enn be sensitive' to a wide range 
tecoS? between one flash and 84 flashes per 
S?'n? e My ^ patients are sensitive between 16 
be Mi-- 1 Per second. The response appears to 
by a failure of the visual centres to the 
tohiWt or damp down the responses to an 
atiinulus, that is bright and rapid 

onse will; in a person with a low 
diar^t^i'tortthqld, produce s widespread dis- 
the Drain arid produce a seizure: 
of - s , 0 “ ly usually triggered by stimulation 

and indeed covering one of the eyes was 
forms of therapy' developed , by 
. More ^ective aotf- 




representation 01 vision wmeu wnm» uo 
central visual acuity. A reduced or delayed VEP trill 
therefore indicate a poor potential for vision. By 
combining the techniques of ERG and VEP it 
is possible to predict over 90 per cent of visual 
outcomes. , , ' A . . 

Needless to say some injuries may not penetrate 
the eye but may, still damage the °ptip nerve and 
cause blindness. An example of such an Injury is 

^Aswell as revealing traumatic damage to the optic 
nerve the VEP will also indicate other effects 
including symptomal orsympto^essderawltnation. 
Thanks to the pioneering work of Halhday at the 
National Hospital, the VEP has proved to be one of 
the most effective ways in which laboratories can 
assist in the diagnosis of multiple sclerosis. Patients 
who have had episodes of pain behind the eye with 
oerhaps blurring of vision are a source of concern to 
ophthalmologists and neurologists. Both are con- 
cerned to exclude the possibility of. a ■ tumour , 
affecting the visual pathways. . 

The risual evoked potential to a reversing checker* 
Mirk and white souarei normally contains 


nately many 


mutation techniques require 


subjective responses or at feast cooperation, an 
obvious limitation to difficult cases. 

The early components' also probably represent 
useful information. Studies have revealed that some 
of the early responses around 27 milliseconds may 
actually be generated from a subcortical site and thus . 
represent an interim stage along, the visual pathway. 
Studies of albino patients have been carried out using 
these techniques. The lack of pigmentation is an 
obvious feature of all albinos but It u less well-known 
that their visual systems are abnormally organized.; 

To allow normal humans to deal with the world as 
an integrated whole, tbo visual field of each eye is 
divided Into halves, one of which crosses to the 
opposite hemisphere of the brain. In' albinism the 
visual pathway is mlsrouted and so the left visual 
cortex sees the right half-field iud in the case of the; 


right we an additional 20 per cent of the left visual 
field. The apposite arrangement occurs in the other 



particularly abdhim valproate have- 
we problem ln'85 ber bent of patients., 
Jtoetdfemo8tkusc or the brain’s responses 
W8.Ught depen4edoQ the oevelopment of a 
®|oxnhance ifcjji recording of- responses. in 


iwf.This Wcftnlqoe was prillfantly con- 
implemented by Dawson in'; 1951, He 
{ b^caqsc the spontaneous .waves of thc 


[Ofyftwhri; Pycausc to© spontaneous .waves ot roo 

'relation to a vi^ial . 
satripl& pf rirain aCtivity tiraC- 


second) after the stimulus reverses, wsmu™ 
been demyeltaation of the optic nerves either with or 
without dlriical symptoms, toe Pp^ve wave ta . 
markedly delayed. This slmple i qlscovety. has ro 
aided ’.the exceptioriaily difficult Md 
tiole sclerosis that a n6w diagnostic classification 
■ SlheffiSc Includes ton 
rate of its critical' factors. The findings hoWoVcr do 
'not give any prognostic indications for this most 
JJria? offflaeaswto which ac«(e phawmiy occur 
^ucntiy.sporadically, prcvwimay oOyerreoccur 

f^e. abiUiy qf cllniiial' neurOphyriolo^ tojdC^ , 


pathway when each eye Is separately stimulated wo 
can’ demonstrate this misrquting, which would 
otherwise be Impossible by non-lnvasiye techniques 
inhuiqans. • ■ • .... 

1 it Is probably this feature of non-invasive loves-, 
tigations requiring little br.no subjective cooperation 
winch proves ro. attractive in the clinical neuro-, 
physiolp® of vision. It Is an area in which, scientific 
study anq clinical diaenosls may ethically proceed 
I bam! in hand arid. with current rapid, advances to 


limitless, . N',- \;7 v^ ' - ? 


■ the Uniymily of Aston. b 


What’s 
in a 
name? 

Americans like to deceive themselves 
by changing surfaces and labels. 
They put Rolls-Royce fronts on Volk- 
swagen beetles. Garbage collectors 
call themselves sanitation engineers. 
They try to make squirrel pass for 
nbik. 

Nowhere is this more obvious than 
In American higher education. For 
decades, state “colleges’* have been 
changing their designations to “uni- 
versities.” Recently several of the 
public institutions in Maryland asked 
to drop “state” from their names. 
Bowie State CoDege, a predominant- 
ly black campus, would thus become 
Bowie College. They contended that 
without the “state 1 * they might be 
taken for private institutions and 
gain In prestige, Uke OberUn, 
Amherst, Williams, and Dartmouth 
Colleges. 

Some years ago, a number of 
American law and social work 
schools retroactively changed their 
bachelors* and masters* degrees to 
doctorates. All alumni thus auto- 
matically becomes “doctors." 
Teacher training schools long ago 
dropped “normat” from their titles, 
became colleges, then universities. 
Vincennes University in Indiana Is a 


vision are often subtle and electrophysiology pro- 
vides a relatively easy screening tecnntque for such 
lesions. 

The development of a variety of sophisticated 
techniques for visual stimulation obviously increases 
the potential value of electrophysiology allowing 
investigations to be “tailor-maae ,r to the suspected 
conditions or disease. Surprisingly the most simple 
techniques can sometimes reveal new diagnostic 
criteria for complex conditions. A good example of 
this is recent work on Alzheimers Disease. This 
disease is one of the pre-senile dementias in which 
memory loss is severe but is obscured by retained 
social competence , a sort of absent-minded professor 
syndrome. This condition is difficult to diagnose 
particularly In the early stages. While there is no 
satisfactory treatment, its early differentiations from 
other psychiatric conditions is important, since these 
other conditions are often amenable to treatment. A 
serendipitous finding that the pattern reversal re- 
sponse to a checker-board Is always of nqrraa] 
latency in this condition although the response to a 
flash of light is simultaneously delayed has allowed 
much greater diagnostic efficiency than was avail- 
able \rith ail previous techniques. It is still not 
. clear why the flash response is delayed, perhaps since 
this response involvos association areas, the general- 
ized cerebral atrophy of the condition is revealed, 
whereas the pattern response only reflects activity or 
the primary visual pathway. 

At present the majority of clinical uses of visual 
electrophysiology have been dependent on studios of 
one particular positive wave around 100 millisecond 
latency. There are a large number of other compo- 
nents of the visual evoked potential and there is no . 
' doubt that the others will carry equal significance to 
the future. The later components appear to be 
markedly influenced by psychological factors such as 
attention, maturation and the ability to discriminate 

__ -1 rt r Man# Tlrttotlffn I irnliia Itl'lk* ©hirllf 


Junior college, concentrating on the 
first two years. 

In a New Republic article, Paul 
Fussell, social critic and professor of 
English, excoriated Americans for 
substituting academic for social 
snobbery. No doubt excesses of puf- 
fery mark efforts to raise the reputa- 
tion of campuses through image 
building rather than through genuine 
improvement of faculty, library, and 
research resources. An old American 
ploy ia to advertise quality before 
troubling to achieve it. Some cam- 
puses pay celebrities almost solely to 
put their names on their rosters. 

Fussell dies as ah example of the 
American obsession with academic 
status the New York Times’s massive 
ranking of colleges and universities. 
The Iuom's guide, however, may 
illustrate more fundamentally the 
widespread American need to have 
experts assess complicated commod- 
ities, Americans don’t trust them- 
selves to decide on their own which 
car, refrigerator, or iawnmower Is 
bed. Sensibly enough, they prefer to 
have experts survey, teat, and rank 
available choices. 

Critics oT the American tendency 
to inflate nomenclature Imply it is 
“wrong** to disguise reality. Yet few 


are truly deceived. Most can readily 
tell veneer; Americans are quick to 
discern the mock. No one believes 
that East Succotash University is 
equivalent to Harvard. Fusseli cites 
the pridelhl claim made In 1870:, 
“There are two universities in Eng- 
land, Coiir In France, 10 in Prussia, 
and 37 In Ohlq.” It Is.not likely that 
many have ever taken tint boasl 
seriously. 

Nor no Americans believe all that 
solemnly In the fixed superiority of 
the so-called Ivy League Schools. ' 
Most have met their quota of semi- 
literate latinises who flaunt Yale* 
Harvard, Amherst, Columbia, . or 
Princeton degrees. The objections 
to the harmless inclination of so many 
Americans to hide Inadequate educa- 
tion, to Insulate themselves from 
needless disdain when citing obscure 
degrees spring from a nasty puri- 
tan Ism, 

Differences between lesser and bet- 
ter campuses will always be evident 
to discriminating observers, on the 


basts of substance, not name. Why 
should public institutions, their offl- 
ciab asx, as they try to improve their, 
character, perforce have to trail a 
sometimes less than glorious mast 
with that btoroisbed one syllable of 
“state”? Their argument Is that (hey 
wilt surely succeed or fall by what 
they dp not by what they calf them- 
selves, ' 


; Adonis Freediman 
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Historical geology in the ascendant 


1 


by J. A. Secord 


Great Geological Controversies 
by Anthony Hailam 
Oxford University Press, 

£15.00 and £7.95 

ISBN 0 19854 43L 6 and 430 8 

Geology In the Nineteenth Century: 

changing views of a changing world 

by Mott T. Greene 

Cornell University Press, £23.50 

ISBN 08014 14679 

The Great Chain of History: William 

Buckland and the English School of 

Geology, 1814-1849 

by Nicholas A. Rupke 

Clarendon Press; Oxford 

University Press, £22. 50 

ISBNO 198229070 

“Geology,” one enthusiast wrote in 
1852, "is in the ascendant." Today one 
could well say the same of studies of its 
history, for the Earth sciences have 
been one of the chief beneficiaries of 
the recent vigorous growth of the 
history of science. 

Geology in its nineteenth-century 
heyday has proved a particularly 
attractive subject for historical study. 
It depended on colonial exploration 
and a vast international network of 
practitioners; it had significant links 
with the visual arts and literature, with 
agriculture and mining; and it spoke on 
the Creation, the Fail, and the Flood, 
questions of immediate relevance to 
man's place in nature. As a result the 
Earth sciences during this period have 
become a proving ground for new 
approaches to the history of science. 
Two decades ago anyone interested in 
the subject harfto be referred to works 
of lqte Victorian vintage; now they can 
turn to any number or excellent up-to- 
date studies. . 

Professor Hallam’s commentary on 
. five Great Geological Controversies Is 
a good : place to start/ Based on 1 the 
more prominent sources; it is a disting- 
uished geologist’s effort lo bring the 
results of the new historical studies to a 
wider audience. Hallara has thus 
chosen those controversies most inten- 
sively studied of late: Plutonists versus 
Neptunists, uniformitarians versus 
catastrophists, the glacial theoty, the 
noe of the Earth, ana continental drift'. 
His. treatment shows how these well- 
worn themes have been given new life 





* -■v^ m0 ! ean IS, 1823 to an audience of senior 


used to point morals, to show “scien- 
tific" heroes triumphing Over "obscur- 
antist* villains; now It serves as a 
means of bringing out the rich com- 
, jMeMty' of the Issues for . all parties, 
including their inevitable intertwining 
with philosophical and religious ques- 
tions. 

While Hailam consolidates the re- 
sults' of fecertt revisionist history, the 
other two books map out fruitful, 

. though very afferent, directions for 
' .jjh® fyfMO. Mott Greepe ahdNicholaas: 


nature .of geology itself. 

Greene might well haVe taken the 
famous dictum of the Swiss naturalist 
Horace ; Benedict de Saussure as on 
graph for his pioneering booh: “it Is 

“the study of mountains which 

1 ' - 

3 !* 


dominated the science in the late 
nineteenth century. Greene shows 
how the ultimate failure of Suess’s 
theory led Alfred Wegener to propose 
continental drift just before the First 
World War. Wegener thus appears not 
as a geophysical prophet, a precursor 
of the plate tectonic theory that rules 
modern geology, but rather as a man of 
his era trying to solve a shared scien- 
tific problem. It. Is an argument as 
convincing as It is novel. 

Greenes, excellent monograph' 
should lay to rest the old preconcep- 
tion that somehow geology was all 
undigested' facts until plate tectonios 
arrived in the mid-sixties to set every- 
thing nght. (If anything, geologists had 
been facejl with a veritable smflrgfis- 
bord of theories.) His breadth of virion 
affords a refreshing International pers- 
pective on the history of a science 
whose object is literally global. At the 
same time, the ! sheer scope of his 
materials involves certain limitations,! 
Thero:ls little on the social dimensions 
■Of geology: Institutions, surveys, 
career structures, sources of funding 
.and the like are all mentioned, but they 
rarely serve as explanatory criteria. 
Due attention is paid to nationality, 


but references to national schools or 
styles of research are relatively rare. 
Similarly, Greene speaks little about 
the much debated roles of religion and 
politics in the making of geological 
theory. In these and other ways, this is 
a book very much in the best tradition 
of the history of ideas. 

The Great Chain of History, on the 
other hand, affords a good example of 
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just hoW different the history of a 
science can look when seen In the light 
of a close understanding of its context. 
In fact. Rupke’s aim is not to write 
history of geology at all, but rather to 
make "a contribution to the cultural 
history of early nineteenth century 
England." He focuses on the colourful 
figure of William Buckland, appointed 
Oxford’s first reader of geology in 1818 
and leader of what is here- characte- 
rized as a specifically “English school" 
or historical geology. 'According to 
Rupke, English geologists used fossil- 
ized organisms to reconstruct ancient 
Worlds, argued for a diluvial theory in 
the 1820s and a progressive theory of 
creation in the 1830s, and . grounded 
their studies in Pftleyean natural theol- 
ogy,. Readers of Hailam 'a book and its 
predecessors - particularly the works 


science and chart the star 


of Martin Rudwick, Roy Porter and 
Peter Bowler - will touch some famil- 
iar points, but Rupke provides many 
new insights, especially into Buck- 
land’s own research. Most important is 
his use of the concept of an English 
school to sketch the cultural position of 
. geology. The famous geological stan- 
zas of In Memorlam, for example, 
become typical reflections of the work 
of Buckland and his circle rather than 
owing specific debts to the uniformita- 
rian geology of Charles Lyell or 
being somehow "Protoevolutionary.” 
Rupke shows how Buckland and other 
Oxbridge clerics carefully tailored the 
presentation of their science to mesh 
with the established curriculum, and 
how they emphasized its historical 
character to aid in dovetailing sacred 
. and secular chronology, His book is at 
its most effective in showing how they 
responded to the challenge of the 
Tractarians aqd the scriptural literal- 
wri. whose labours he describes with 
an unusual degree of insight and 
sympathy. 

■ For all the good things in Rupke's 
book, however, it also illustrates 
potential . pitfalls in a contextual 
approach to the history of science. In 


means 


the ‘T-. into 


published on this period, ancj Greene’s ;possc$si6n.'‘ 
narrative Is remarkably cogebt. Parti- . 


a) 


mate the importance of academic al' 

0gy . on ,£« nali °nal scene after the 
early 1820s. Surely the “EnaliS 
school" from that point until the R 
centred not in Oxford and Cambric]*? 
but in London, and specifically » K 
Geological Society of London. The 
failure to emphasize the role of the 
metropolis - and the northern indust- 
nal centres, for that matter - leads 
Rupke to underplay the important* of 
the great majority of the geological 
community whose scientific wort vras 
relatively insulated from the religious 
concerns so constantly faced by the 
clerical professoriate. 


was just then poised for its greatest 
triumphs. A related problem involves 
Rupke’s mapping of the social con- 
tours of the Enalish school. One can 
only agree with his view that a mono- 
lithic “British geology" needs to be 
broken up into more coherent group- 
ings; such an awareness of social and 
intellectual nuances has had beneficial 
effects throughout the history of sci- 
ence in recent years. But Rupke makes 
only one such subdivision, a contrast 
between his Enalish school and a 
“Scottish" one. Tne latter, in his view, 
contributed little to the science, and no 
wonder, for it is a ragbag of enlighten- 
ment philosophers, mid-Victorian 
evangelicals, and London-based intel- 
lectuals. Charles Lyell, for example, 
though born in Scotland, was raised, 
educated and spent his life in southern 
England. If social and intellectual 
allegiances are to be linked in a 
significant way, much closer attention 
must be paid to details of individual 
biography and contemporary political, 
religious and class alignments. 

For all their differences, the three 
books under review share one com- 
mon feature. All picture geology as a 
essentially theoretical enterprise con- 
cerned with broad concepts - the 
history of mountain ranges, the exist- 
ence of an ice age, the progressive 
appearance of life on Earth. Although 
these are unquestionably important 
parts of the picture, I suspect that a 
more fundamental (if less immediately 
exciting) aspect of geology is In danger 
of being obscured. Most geologists 
considered the hammer as the emblem 
of their science, and they spent most oj 
their lives using it to make maps and 
classifications of strata. Yet none ot 
the present authors discuss this side oi 
the subject at any great length or in its 
own right. For Rupke (who devotes a 
short chapter to stratigraphy) it » 
important only as an adjunct to histor- 
ical geology; for Greene, It is a precon- 
dition for tectonic analysis. • 

Perhaps inevitably, none of tw« 
books conveys the entire range « 
activities that constituted geotogy w 
the nineteenth century. But all three 
reveal novel and illuminating aspws 
of the science, contributing in inW' 
tant ways to an understanding « 
past and its place in history. 

J. A. Secord Is a junior research 
at Churchill College, Cambridge . 
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Pornography and Politics: the Williams 
Committee In retrospect 
byA.W.B. Simpson 
ffaterlow.£6.50 
ISBN 008 039 1 56 7 . 


The extent to which morality, in 
essence such a private and subjective 
thing, should be given collective cx- 

E ssion through the medium of law 
been the subject of much heated 
debate. That debate has often been 
seen both at its sharpest and at its 
silliest in discussion about pornogra- 
phy- the most recent episode being the 
events surrounding the Video Record- 
ings BUI, a private Member’s measure 
Intended to inhibit the spread of video 
nasties, 

The clash between John Stuart Mill 
and James Stephen in the nineteenth 
century has more recent echoes in the 
debate between H. L. A. Hart and 
Lord Devlin in the 1950s. The Wolfcn- 
den Report on homosexuality and 

C ostitutlon, published in 1957, took 
aadly the Mill-Hart line, nrgulng 
that some aspects of private human 
conduct are not the law's business. The 
Williams Committee on Obscenity and 
Rim Censorship, which reported in 
1979, decided in similar spirit that the 



confined (with the qualified exception 
of film censorship) to areas where 
harmful consequences could be de- 
monstrated. As it found that the “harm 
condition" could not be satisfied by 
reference to convincing evidence it 
produced a liberal report which infuri- 
ated those who, in the words of 
Professor Simpson, a member of the 
committee, “knew filth when they saw 
it and wanted it ’stamped out* . 
"Having lit the blue touch paper", 
J* author says, “we retired to a safe 
ariance to Bwait the result", [[proved 
to be a damp squib. The Labour 
gwemment that had set up the com- 
mittee had by then been superseded 
Mn Thatcher’s administration. It 
took Tim Sainsbury's Indecent Dis- 
plays BUI to produce any Commons 
debate upon a report that had been 
^ yews in the making and had drawn 
°l»n 128 items of oralcvidence and a 
Muntajn of paper (some of which, as 
tne author points out, could not by its 
vwy nature be distributed to commit- 
tocniembers by post). 

rae author Is scathing about the 
report s critics, but reserves his fiercest 
gnclures for the Home Office. The 
P ner is said (though no firm evidence 
« produced) to have orchestrated 
. the report even before its 

Publication, and then to have em- 
Ptoyed "devious" delaying tactics. 
E®?*™ expresses incredulity at the 
Office view (highly relevant to 
wrapt arew of debate) that the use of 
™jcq recordings does not involve “the 


,^1 , J . — MUk Hivuirv uur 

of light” within the meaning 
Cinematograph Act 1952. 
•‘“iv* an interesting and often 
account of the operation 


!*°naw, manages to disentangle the 
w&^s 885 9 f and extra-legal 
P^lphons that operate (with varying. 
S^^ .efle^vtaiess) ' in thifi 
uJ “»■ *? e I also carefully, examines the 
SWl " Positions, including 
bartWu 0 ^ Epical' feminism, of the- 
torifiicf. 

k tq some degree self- 
?a*Mor iostance. some of 
.totd|fffcuiries : asAjWated with a com- 

ES&tothe “harm condition”; and 
hindsight, some errors 
and emphasis In the 
hut it-is certainly "not 
adn&Lp or, in tho end * the author 
• 9, wn “admittedly Utopian 

i f or 8 moiety ip which 
Mot and ft necessary to bolster 


alsd reminds us that 
nm..f^. o hetteT tools" of control are 
e^callad for as pri excuse for ' 
[! n |tithis.at-leasit is a message 
“roponents -of the -Video 
Bill would do well to pay 
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Johangtr, the seventeenth-century Mogul emperor, “kindly receiving 
a prisoner”. This miniature is reproduced In The Cultural History of 
India by Henri Stlerlin (Aurum Press, £7.95). 


remarkable: Ilia! the funclinn and 
dcvelnpineni nf labour law can he 
comprehended only if "technical" leg- 
al analvris is complemented and en- 
riched by sociological understanding. 
Nevertheless it is an interesting and 
scholarly esay, well complemented by 
a short piece by Roy Lewis on Kahn- 
Freund's method and ideology. 

Kahn-Frcund's influence was not 
confined to academia. He was a key 
member of the Donovan Commission 
which reported on industrial relations 
in 1968. The authors' study of the 
development of Kahn-Freund's think- 
ing up to that time, and thereafter 
about the momentous legislative 
changes which took place under suc- 
ceeding governments, provide a valu- 
able assessment of some of the issues 
still facing us today. Certainly the last 
chapter -“Modem Labour Law: prob- 
lems, functions and policies" by Clark 
and Wcdderburn - must he regarded 
as essential reading for all students of 
labour law and industrial relations. 

One of the ticnds to which the 
authors point is the increased politi- 
cization of labour law. Their own 
political standpoint is in no way dis- 
guised. Needless lo say, it is not that of 
Norman Tebblt or Tom King. Clark 
and Wedderburn identify wnat they 
call the current "policy of restriction , 
which has replaced the broad “policy 
of reform'' which gave primacy lo 
collective bargaining and tne influence 
of trade unions in joint regulation . The 
policy of restriction, associated with 
Tory policies since the early seventies, 
is “to restrict the social power of trade 
unions through the use (or threatened 
use) of legal sanctions. It takes its place 
as pan oi a wider strategy to increase 
the power of employers and strengthen 
managerial control in industrial rela- 
tions as a means of promoting greater 


Law and 
the unions 


Labour Law and Industrial Relations: 
building on Kahn-Freund 
edited by Lord Wedderburn of 
Charlton, Roy Lewis and Jon Clark 
Oxford University Press, £16.00 and 
£8.95 

ISBN Q 19 825393 1 and 825482 2 

Otto Kahn-Freund, who died in 1979, 
was the foremost labour lawyer of his 
time . This book is a tribute to nim . The 
tribute is made not simply by critical 
acclaim and appraisal of his work but 
also, particularly In the last and most 
important chapter, by attempting to 
use his insights, analysis and method to 
consider recent policies in labour law, 
certain legal ana social problems with- 
in them, and the place of law in 
industrial relations in the remaining 
years of the eighties. 

To quote Professor Wedderburn: 
Justice Braqdeis is reputed to have 
said that ‘a lawyer , who has not 
' studied economics and soddlogy is 
very apt to become a public 
enemy'. W that be so, the legal 
profession in postwar Britain was 
Ottle less than a national catas- 
trophe. ■ . 

Legal, education wbb of the trade 
school variety and the state of the 
literature appalling. In 1947 only two 


to collective bargaining, while the 
textbooks in the field provided classic 
illustrations of the technical treatment 
of case and statute law divorced from 
the political, social and economic con- 
text in which the law operated. 

Thanks to Kahn-Freund things are 
quite different today: labour law op- 
tions are usubI - the last bastion fell 
when Oxford University made syllabus 
alterations In 1980 - and the literature 
is very healthy. One of those two 
universities offering courses In 1947 
was the London School of Economics, 
where Kahn-Freund, with his Insist- 
ence on a liberal, and functional 
approach to law and on the importance 
for the lawyer of the insights of the 
social scientist, came to teach and 


important, even a main, instrument of 
achieving the reconstruction of indust- 
rial relations . . Its Telentless logic 
leads on “from a desire to encourage 
'responsible' trade unionism to a pre- 
ference for no trade unionism at all.” It 
is a policy which, in the authors' view, 
is potentially an instrument for the 
repression of civil liberties, such as 


was to the Russian Revolution. 
Kahn-Freund was above all a great 
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ih lawyers : his m aste :ly Labour surrounding trade unionism are 

the Law (1972 ana 1977). In QOt addressed and the actual ytey 
eding c^apters^Profe^r Hugh fomar ^ umJflr a ^ oclBljst alternative 


universities offered courses in employ- 
ment law which connected the subject 


Soviet 


Managing Change in the USSR: the 
politico-legal role of the Soviet Juris! ! ; 
by JoKhN. Hazard _ 

Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0521 253160 

Do Soviet jurists have a genuine and 
substantial role in Soviet political pro- 
cesses? Few western specialists on , 
Soviet law doubt- that they do, 1 and 
have done for. years, bqt the precise r . 
nature and scope of their involvement 
has only begun to be appreciated and 

! “E? 1 these Ooodhart Lectures (en- 
dowed at the University of Gara^., 


face for the German edition of the 
work for which he is best known to 
British lawyers: his masterly Labpur 
and the Law (1972 and 1977). In 
succeeding chapters. Professor Hugh 
Clegg analyses Kahn-Freund's con- 
tribution to British industrial relations 
thinking, Professor Wedderburn looks 
at his contribution to labour law, while 
Dr Clark examines the German writ- 
ings which contain Kahn-Freund's 
“most explicit and illuminating 
attempts to elaborate and apply a 
sociology of labour law”. The main 
contention of Dr Clark’s chapter is not 
one which these days ought to be 

velopraenta and events, 'light without 
being lightweight, Informative, stimu- 
lating, even provocative, distilling the 
Insights from five decades of reaming 
andexperience since the author enrol- 
led at the Moscow Juridical Institute In 
1934. 

Law and Social Change in the USSR 
was the title of Hazard's Ann major 
postwar study in 1953; and he has 


economic strategy is not really made 
clear. It is sad that we are deprived of 
the judgment of Otto Kahn-Freund 
upon the course we should now steer. 


John Rear 

John Rear Is head of the. faculty of 
professional studies, at Newcastle upon 
Tyne Polytechntc. 
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Spectre of Unmanageable change but 
Wei! aware of their problems: chief 
among them rising demands and ex- 

E ectations of the workers, a frustrating 
ureaucracy, resentment' against res- 
traints on professional, communica- 
tions with foreigners, conflicts with 
other Communist countries, low pro- . 
ductivity, and corruption, -increasing- 
ly Hazard finds, jurists" are sought for. • 
their political- talents; as weU as their., 
technical skills, . Wenlbefs of local • 
®s legaladvisers to goner- 


role for the ruling .Communist Party 
and socialist ownership of the instru- 
ments of production. , 

The lectures develop these reflec- 
tions. Domestic promises and prob- 
lems are seen to be the core concerns 
to which the Soviet leadership re- 
sponds, but Hazard also notes the role 
of the jurist in ''managing" interna- 
tional law to protect Soviet interests in 
the third world and elsewhere and to 
introduce the .Soviet legal mode! to 
other nations. -He then turns lo tradi- 
tional ureas Oflcghi tegij la tion /explor- 
ing the relationships between concepts 
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their officials; 
political, and "religious ' freedoms 
crime; encouraging and reward! nj 
creativity; human fights; the law p 
fort; ima' faiqlly le 

these areas law is it 
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rights of demonstration and protest. 

This policy of restriction is obviously 
anathema to the authors, who, keep- 
ing firmly before them the fun- 
damental reality that only the collec- 
tive power of employees can balance 
the social and economic powers of 
management and capital, insist thnt for 
reformists, liberal or socialist alike, 
“the democratic principle of maintain- 
ing effective independent trade unions 
remains paramount." If that principle 
is made the supreme guide then, the 
authors say, the approach to the use of 
the law may be entirely pragmatic, 
judging each situation on its merits as- 
to tne efficacy of its use. 

I find the authors' extensive analysis 
of Tory labour law policies generally 
persuasive, but committed supporters 
of the present government would no 
doubt argue that some of the critical 
Issues surrounding trade unionism are 


Creative 

judges 

Policy Arguments In Judicial Decisions 
by John Bell 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £20.00 

1SBN0 198253974 

In the world of legal scholars, it is no 
longer original or shocking to admit 
that judges play a creative role as 
lawmakers in difficult cases. What 
makes John Bell's book interesting is 
his argument that these decisions must 
be democratically legitimated since 
they are inevitaby a form of political 
activity. In part he is led to this 
conclusion by his definition of political 
activity (an exercise of power giving 
direction to society). A more impor- 
tant element, however, is his discus- 
sion of the similarities between judicial 
and legislative decision-making. 

To aid his examination of the politic- 
al nature of the judicial role he draws 
an the three principal models of the 
judge as lawmaker which he detects In 
modern jurisprudential literature. The 
first (the consensus model) asserts that 
judges (unlike legislators) arc res- 
tricted to deriding difficult questions 
of law in line with societal consensus. 
According lo the second model (an 
admiraby succinct account of Ronald 
Dworkin's rights thesis), judicial law- 
making is limited to the judges’ con- 
ceptions of the social, economic and 
political rights of individual litigants. 
Only legislators are permitted to base 
their decisions on considerations ol 
collective welfare. The (bird model 
(that of the interstitial legislator) posits 
that the task of a judge in a case 
involving a difficult point of law is in 
essence tne same as that of a legislator. 
Having examined a sample of derided 
cases m which judicial assessments or 
public policy played a significant part, 
the author subjects his three models to 
a conceptual, constitutional and 
empirical critique. He concludes that 
the third model offers the best descrip- 
tion of the judicial function in Eng- 
land. 

This finding is in no small measure 
due to the author's stimulating thesis 
that the essence of judicial and legisla- 
tive decision-making is the same, be- 
■ cause similar types of value judgments 
are Involved In each activity. Inis is a 
controversial argument which will pro- 
vide the basis for future discussion. In 
contrast the somewhat anti-climatic 
final chapter on solving the problem of 
increasing judicial accountability adds 
little to the existing literature. Critical 
readers might also aigue that jt is 
unclear whether Bell’s models are 
normative as well as empirical and that 
none of the models commands wide- 


spread acceptance In the literature or 

S the judiciary - at least in the 
i which he states them. Moreov- 


er, the crucial question in this field is 
not whether the task of the judge and 
the legislator is a similar one but rather 
what should be the. division of labour 
between them. 

Nevertheless It would be churlish to 
end on a negative note, Policy Argu- 
ments in Judicial Decisions will be a 
welcome addition to many reading 
lists. 

Alan A. Paterson 

Dr Paterson Is lecturer in law at tl\e 
University of Edinburgh. 

pie men ting' policy in Its larger tihd 
narrower senses. 

For all the proper emphasis upon 
party supremacy In the political sys- 
tem, however, nothing is said of the 
role of I Aw and lawyers within the party 
apparatus, or of the relationship be- 
tween the party and legal Instltutitihs, 
the latter not an easy issue which is 
now being discussed more ope'nly- in 
the USSR. In the months that have 
elapsed since the' pew leadership, , 
Soviet criminal codes and labour leg- 
islation have been extensively 
amended, Soviet Idgal institutions arc 
themselves being vetted for cpirup- '. “• 
tlon, and the emphasis upon discipline 
and socialist legality has been intensi- 
fied. Law- and lawyers, in short, arp 
emphatically being reinforced as indis- ■ 

■ pensablc elements of social , economic, 
arid cultural policy. Hazard's lectures 
offer a fine readable Interpretation of 
why that should continue to be sq. 

W. E. /Sutler 
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The holy 
grail 

The Return of King Arthur: British 
and American Arthurian literature 
since 1900 

by Beverly Taylor and 
Elisabeth Brewer 
D.S. Brewer, £19.50 
ISBN08S991 1365 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson: Idylls of the 
King 

edited by j.M. Gray 
. Yale University Press and Penguin, 
£16.00 and £6.95 

ISBN 030003059 2 and i4 042253 6 

Georgians Burne-Jones recalled that 
Malory's Morte D' Arthur became for 
her husband and his Oxford compan- 
ion, William Morris, a world of ‘'mys- 
tical religion and noble chivalry of 
action ... of lost history and ro- 
mance”. Malory's narrative and re- 
lated Arthurian materials havo exor- 
cised an enduring hold on the imagina- 
tion of later writers who have en- 
deavoured to reclaim that long lost 
liistory and romance in new works. 
Their successes have been consider- 
ably patchy, but the extent of their 
interest undeniably wide. 

It is this "return of King Arthur” 
into British and American literature 
since 1800 that Beverly Taylor and 
Elisabeth Brewer survey in their 
volume, which becomes the ninth in 
D. S. Brewer's series of Arthurian 
Studies. 

The authors first survey the nature 
of ihe Arthurian stories, a useful 
service to the non-medievalist; Indeed , 
their willingness to compare the 
sources with modem versions (with- 
out, however, impugning the latter) is 
an especially rewarding feature of their I 
study. There follows an account of 
“nineteenth-century British medieval- 
ism and. Arthurian tradition”, which 
contains an Equally useful summary of 
Arthurian Icholarship dhd’lho avail a- ' 
bility of texts; but Its cursory glances 
backward Into the centuries between 
Malory and the Romantics as well as its 
rather inadequate gestures toward the 
revival of gothic architecture begin to 
suggest the inevitable superficialities 
which their enterprise entails. 

Despite the misprint in the book's 
subtitle, British end Atnerican Artku- 
' rian Literature since 1900 , on their 
title-page, Taylor and Brewer in fact 
bigln their survey at 1800, First thev 
set out the history of Romaufidsm^ 

, treaty with Arthur, then the position at 
n^d-century, and follow with chapters 
on Tennyson and the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Arthurian presences In American l(tetv 
Stunt of the nineteeiith and twentieth 
centuries are next canvassed, before 
three 1 final chapters return to the 
British scene: dramatic venloiys Of the 
. Arthurian story from Irving’s produc- 
tion of Can’S King Arthur in 1895 to 
verse plays by Hardy and Masefield; 

, "77ie waste Land and after”, with an 
extended discussion of Charles Wil- 
.Uartis; Arthurian literature since 1945; 
The book, is completed with two 
appendices: one of Arthurian editions • 
published between 1800 and 1850, 
another taking the form of a chronolo- 
gical list, arranged by decades, of 
Arthurian literature between 1800 and 
the 1980s; subdivided into British, 


American and Commonwealth writing 
(only eight works uppear in (he third, 
with Canada beating Australia six to 
two). 

At its most useful this survey brings 
into focus many shadowy texts from 
the nineteenth and twentieth centur- 
ies* literary twilight. Wc are treated to 
synopses of The fairy Lake (1801) by 
Jolui Thclweil, Henry Hart Miiman's 
Samar, Lord of the Bright City: An 
Heroic Poem (1818), Reginald Hc- 
ber's Morte D* Arthur: A Fragment 
(1830) and so on down to the Amer- 
ican novelist, Parke Godwin’s Firelord 
(1980). Taylor and Brewer arc re- 
freshingly forthright about the quality 
of much of these materials, echoing 
Peacock's “wallowing in the rubbish of 
departH^norance, and raking up the 

and rattles for the grown babies of the 
age”. Perhaps the need to pass judg- 
ment on so much that oscillates wildly 
from excellent to trashy becomes in the 
end rather enervating; a brief para- 
graph on Monty Python and the Holy 
Grail - “absurd and amusing” in its 
hook form - will probably satisfy 
neither its aficionados nor the sceptics. 

Doubtless it may seem ungrateful to 
want more of such a comprehensive 
survey. Bui the sections or chapters on 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and more 
especially the discussions of Swin- 
burne's Tristram of Lyonnesse and 
Charles Williams’s poetic cycle de- 
monstrate that the authors arc capable 
of both critical and cultural analysis. 
And the extraordinary hold of Arthur 
upon the Romantic and post-Roman- 
tic imagination strongly calls out for 
detailed and strenuous explanation; 
both Alice Chandler's A Dream of 
Order and Mark Girouard's The Re- , 
turn to Camelot have shown what may . 
be attempted here. 

The power of myth as metaphor is 
constantly demonstrated by the reviv- 
als of Arthurian story, just as is the 
frequent failure of the imagination to 


create metaphors with adequate liter- 
ary resonance of their own . The Return 
of King Arthur is certainly aware of 


Lest we 


Wilfred Owen, The Complete Poems 
and Fragments 
volume one: The Poems 
volume two: The Manuscripts of the . 
Poems and the Fragments 
edited by Jon Stall worthy 
Chatto and Windus, The Hogarth 
Press and Oxford University Press; 
£55.00 (the set) 

ISBN 0701 1 27163 and 2717 1;2715 5 
(the set) 

Tht continuing interest In the writers 
of the First World War is more than a 
matter of ordinary literary history: the 
Great War, as if used to be called, 
exercises a deep mythological fascina- 
tion. 

That cataclysm destroyed the old 
confidence of Victorian and Edwar- 
dian England, and brought into being 
ihe diminished, uncertain world we 
now Inhabit j the literary remains of the 
young men who fought and in many 
cases did not survive offer a unique, 
poignant sense of the shattering of a 
tradition. Such ways of thinking are 
more concerned with myths and sym- 
bols of English Identity than with the 
complex assessments of professional 


WIT •* j . nwrtwd* to. thei recent; past, this 
III [TOfemeia daore tipeasy. . •” 

J. ; . There art some articles on the 

I. cmtonioal'.doad but in' the run-up to. ' 
lflX • ' 1984 George Orwell is surely distinctly 

: • • qf the Old Testament, F. R. Lewis an 

ancestral voice arid Dylan Thdrtias 


Tbt New PelkaiiCuldelo English . 
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this crucial aspect of its subject; but its 
excessive reliance upon the adjective 
"significant" (without glossing that 
significance further) frequently begs 
the first question as to what metaphor- 
ic force the Arthurian myth had for 
such-and-such a writer. And in face of 
the mnre strenuous efforts of Tenny- 
son or Swinburne the authors do not 
give themselves enough opportunity, 
stepping aside from the synoptic mode 
of their inquiry, to consider fully what 
constitutes a T, fine re-creation of the 
old story" (my italics). The essential 
yet evasive presence of the grail theme 
in Eliot's the Waste Land, though 
eliciting some sensible remarks upon 
Jessie Weston, can be noted but 
scarcely analysed for the same reason. 

The richness or at least the profusion 
of Arthurian motif and subject matter 
during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries has now, thanks to The 
Return ofKlngArthur, been thorough- 
ly identified. Perhaps we shall now be 
able to redirect our attention to lesser 
known Arthurian re-creations; mean- 
while such well-established works as 
Tennyson's Idylls may be placed in a 
fuller context of comparable efforts. 
Aptly to hand, therefore, is an edition 
of that series of poems, in some form 
or other worked upon from the death 
of Arthur Hallam in 1833 until the final 
12-book poem was completed in the 

IDOfU U..H. .(.I.. in..-, r ,t__ ■ 


t-ertam ly handier to use than Christ- 
opher Ricks’s bulky volume, its notes 
are, however, at the end of the text not 
the foot of the page. J. M. Gray gives, 
as did Ricks, the relevant parallel 
passages from Malory and other 
Arthurian sources: he also provides a 
few more annotations on Tennyson's 
language and handling of those 
sources; otherwise his notes follow 
Ricks's. 

John Dixon Hunt 

John Dixon Hunt is professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Leiden in the 
Netherlands. 


historians; as Paul Fussell has shown in 
The Great War and Modem Memory it 
was a very literary war. Our whole 
vfeyi ' Of It la coloured by literature, 
particularly the work of the ^'fifertch 
poets", of whom Wilfred Owen is the 
most celebrated; and a great poet, if 
greatness can be a matter of depth 
rather than breadth. 

He is a figure of strangely comined 
brilliance and pathos; a latter-day 
Keats who rapidly developed, under 
the pressure of front-lirte experience, 
from a decadent late Romantic to a 
poet of great technical originality, and 
powerful, finely controlled ^llng. He 
introduced a genuinely new note to the 



“The Passing of Arthur”, by Julia Margaret Cameron, 1874. 


at the age of twenty-five, Orte week 
before the Armistice. He has replaced 
Rppert. Brooke as a national culture 
hero. ■- 1 V 

Twenty years aso C. Day Lewis 
brought out a good, carefully edited 
collection of Owen’s poetry which 
seemed definitive; that has now. In a 
sense, been superseded by Jon Stall- 
■ worthy’s new edition In two volumes, 
which brings together everything that 
Owen wrote in verse; the previously 
published poems, youthful or mature,' 
pins a type- facsimile of bh manuscript 
drafts and fragments. The latter are set 
out In volume two, clearly showing all 
the poet’s Initial thoughts and cancella- 
tions and fresh starts, in a triumph of 
typographical ingenuity.' I greatly 
admire Professor StallworthyT skin 


and devotion as an editor, while re- 
maining somewhat sceptical about the 
real value of such an elaborate enter- 
prise, My doubts reflect my lack of 
interest in the process of literary 
composition; those readers who value 
every pen-stroke that Owen made will 
be fascinated, and Stallworthy’s edi- 
tion will permit critics who are so 
inclined to undertake an exploration of 
Owen’s consciousness in the manner of 
the now unfashionable phenomenolo- 
gical criticism of the Geneva school. In 
practical terms, readers of Owen who 
want a less ambitious and less expen- 
sive edition will continue to be well 
served by Day Lewis’s, or Dominic 
Hlbberd's selection of the war poems. 

By carefully examining and compar- 
ing the different kinds of paper used in 
Owen’s manuscripts, Professor Stall- 

tltflrthll hnn affnadi.*!.. I' JlffW 


Owen dated the final manuscript draft 
“Feb. 1916", pointing to a date long 
before he had even left England for the 
Western Front. Stallworthy has clearly 
identified this poem, too, as a product 
of Owen’s major creative period in 
1917-18, and says that the date on the 
manuscript is simply an error, perhaps 
based on an imperfectly formed ‘T 
looking like a “6*. In such ways do the 
talents of the scholarly editor, 
seemingly so remote from real life, 
improve our understanding of Owen's 
tragically short but fruitful life as a 
poet. 

In some countries, where men of 
letters receive more conspicuous pub- 
lic honour, Owen's name might have 
been given to a public square or a 
library or even sports stadium. In 
England we commemorate Owen in 


Qtafraste ,-ahnost quaintly with 'the' 
highly CQloufAd reactionary irtbpd of 
the eighties.: His final acknowledge: 
meat of neW stresses In our society is 1 . 
given the. optimistic Conclusion that 
our “cultural legacy rives reasonable . 


■ounds for hoping’ 1 that we can face 
the future with more confidence than 
societies dominated by more narrowly 
conuperdal vahiea. But it Is not dear 
that “reasoMble grounds’’ are. any 
longef a sufficient wide. Thl* is simply 
the ■slightly Urea isinguago fif lfho 
consensus humanism that formilth* 


poems. The poem called “From My 
Diary, July 1914", contrasts strongly in 
tone and style with Owen's early 
poetry, notably in Its sophisticated use 
of pararhyme, and has long seemed to 
belong to a later phase than the date in 
the title Indicates. Stauworthy has 
established that it was drafted in 
1917-18, and is a retrospective account 
of the last days of peace, when Owen 
was in the Pyrenees. 

Again, “Exposure” looks like one of 
Owen s moat mature poems, technical- 
ly complex and extraordinarily intense 
in its evocation of trench warfare in the 
depths of winter. The difficulty is that 

• use that as a touchstone of relevance. 
Where iWs happens, as In Martin 
Dadaworth’s article “Ojtidain Now" 


dmite all . reference 1 to such . topical longer a suffid 
last two Bdokerfaze hSohtlv t 


Wcliyo In {hfr present moment but wp c 

cqn , never grasp, it sineo reflection is . £ 
. iKcessarilyjmited to memory or anti- t] 
cipfltlph. This paradox bedevils the " tl 
fiqal Volumebf the New Pelican Guide u 
io, English Literature which attempts £6 - n 
Chari the. present scene. The old guide 
ended more comfortably with. The' ■ ' • X 
;■ Mptjem fAge ap'd rested firmly, qn.an,, , G 

• vTO Jihd;;: *■:! K 


vjnoers: Thomas fCeitealjy and J. M. 
.Coetzefci while Salman Rushdie ana 
D, M; Thomas are only briefly men- 


j., . ' L l . 11 *** w 

criticism that in some form assorts an 
ethical value to literature. The bpposl- 
; tioq, he rightly suggests, “is ap bpposi- 
,tion or, beliefs about human nature to 
which wc can only ..rfespond by an 


bedevils 'd» ■ ■ (jSfi 

ehcan Guide (eons which exclud& mkich that is of 


. . cpnserfsus ; humanism. Etonis .fte *’ 
of lljw chapter; ,. : “ , v V , 

, This iaick bf focus in relation to tho 
strives the volume as a wholea ‘ 
, allghtly aimless appearance even when ' 


human enrianro." Rut to carty its full 
weight this 1 argument heeds to be 
juxtaposed hot only with Ronald Hep- 

SS a: JH crature 1 vffo* 'Recent 


GeorfreyjStTicfiand’s sharp and sym- . 




hf what ’’the; Stbical", 


new edition is something of a national 
monument, made not of Slone or 
bronze or marble, but drawing on the 

arts of biography and bibliography and , 

printing. One salutes the acnievemenl, 
while, recalling the great contrast be- 
' tween the terrible experiences whig 
went into Owen’s poetry and the 
civilized perfection of this edition 
which preserves it. 

Bernard Bergonzi 

■ i 

Bernard Bergonzi is professor of Eng- 
lish at the university of Warwick. ; 

■ rial policy leaves the argument 
curiously unstructured. 

Another strength lies in some acute 

crtitlcal discussions, usually those on a 
harrow base which allows f<w s0 ®f 
detail. Gabriel Josipovici’s artide on 

Beckett concentrates valuably on wwc 

and the Lobster and Not / but explore ; 

essential, elements in BecKet*® 

1 achievement; S. W, Dawson write* . 

. rigorously on Iris Murdoch; 

But disturbingly often critical pewlta* 
tion.ls sacriflred to bland g ene ^r*f{- 
“To some extent much the same « ■ • 

b«rtid of Aidons Huxley" we are^og ■ 

on page ,419. It. hardly scenis wo™J ■. « , 
tfylng to discover to wh^t extent ,. t 
; howmucb.of what might have been ; 
rihcei it .wasn’t.y. - ■ 

John Chalker . ;v, 
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Technology, LoughborouaJi, Leicester; 
ahlre.i LEVI 3TUT Tel: 0509 263171. 


Chair 

Aberdeen University Court has 
announced tho appointment of Dr Hugh 

S . Millet, principal scientific officer nl 
e Macaulay Institute (or Sol] Re- 
search, lo (he chair of forestry at the 
University. Professor Miller, who suc- 
ceeds Professor Matlhefei, la an expert 
in the fields of tree nutrition and forest 
soils, . 


His potat Prim us Pastor, the 
First Shepherd refreshes 
himself (left) while Noah peers 
out of the Ark (above) In the 
Leeds presentation of the 
Cheater Mystery Plays, staged 
In the summer of 1983 by 
university and polytechnic 
students, with the help of the 
University of Lancaster, 
Further pictures, and an 
account of the 




Leeds Centre for Medieval 
Studies, Is to be found In the 
1983 Issue of the University qf 
Leeds Review, edited by Frank 
Felsensteln and available direct 
from the university. 

ISN 0041 937. 


Promotions 

KENT! Professorships; Dr W. L. G. 
James (Victorian .and modem litera- 
ture); Mr M. B. Hooker (comparative 
law). 

Rendnshlps: Mr J. J. Hughes (econo- 
mics); Dr Byron Morgan (atatbllcs). 

Award 

The Haac Don richer Memorial Prize for 
1983 bus been awarded lo Barbara , 
Taylor for her study Eve and the New^ 
Jerusalem, published by the Virago 
Press. The prize, awarded to Die author 
who encourages and develops the aims 
and traditions to which Isaac D trencher ■ 
was dedicated. Is made, by a jury 
consisting this year of Tamara Deuk- 
chor, Pony Anderson, Monty John- 
stone, 1st van Meszaros, Rnlpfa Miliband ' 
and John Seville. Ms Taylor Is a feminist 
historian, a tanner lecturer at Bulmer- 
she College and an editor of History 
Workshop Journal. 
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The Preridertlof the Association, 
Professor Maynard Meek, wflldeflver Ihe 
Presidential Address on "The Beautiful 
Eieatrha Ghost of Alex endor Pope" on 
Friday, 6fh January, 1884 at 8p.m. In Ihe 
QuitaveTuckThealre, University 
(^Rep^GowirStre^LondwiWCI. 

: Admlesloh frea without ticket. . 

-,-jr ■ "->■ Al welcome. . ■ tota 
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Universities 


The University of 
Adelaide 

Invitee application* Front 
bath man and woman Far 
tha following position i 

DOUGLAS MAWSON 
CHAIR OF 
GEOLOGY (AS964) 
(TENURABLE) 

Tha Council or tha IJni- 
varsity tiae occnptad a re- 
commendation or tha Corti- 

B lttoa of Ravlow of ttin 
apartment* of Qeology 
and Mineralogy and or 
economic Geology that the 
two Pepartmenta be 
amalgamated to Farm a 
single Department of Geol- 
ogy. Tha appointment to 
tha Douglas Miwian Chair 


The Papua New 
Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

Methaaon Library 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 

Applications ara Invited 
for Four poata of Aaalatant 
Librarian In the Matheaon 
Library. Serving a student 
body or 1.100 students end 
approximately 190 

academic staff, the Library 
bolds 60,000 volumes ana 
Is Browing at ihe rate of 
10,000 volumes a year, It 
aarvaa as the malar teoti- 
UP Ionic* i information cen- 
tra for Papua New Guinea 
and the South Pacific. 

One of our challenging 
posts la In readers' ser- 
vices and three are In cats- 


.rom a hud 

llan mining and petroleum 
companies. Tha appointee 
will become tha chairman 
of tha amalgamated Da- 
p ar intent of Geology for an 
|rt|i|sl parlRdVol flv^ yeara. 

The appointee should 
s rield oriented sclent 
with an overview of cur- 
rent activities and research 

t ends In geology and 
ould be capable Of de- 
veloping co-operative re- 
search programmes within 
the' Department relevant to 
Us nao graphic location. 
The. fields of aadlmanti 
basin studies end t net on 
have been suggested by tns 
Committee of Revlewr 
howavar. applications ara 
Invited from suitably mnl. 
iriad paraona In any 
of geology. 

faMBt..' per " ftnu,,M 

Information i atstemepts 
siting out the condltlon- 
r appointment and provlo 
datolla about the Uni 
My and, In hartlciAar, 
Department of Oeoho- 
are obtainable from th~ 
anaqar of tn 
my further lit 


id petroleum 

is appointee 


Iqpulng. The Assistant 
Lib mrls a (Resdera’ Her- 
vtcoal will help design end 
Implement s bibliographic 
instruction programme, au- 


records for Ilia Library's 
Computer Cataloaua Pro- 
1**1, s Joint projaot of 
Papua Now Guinea uni- 
versity of Technology and, 
tbe University of New Eng- 
land's Dixon • Library, 
while the third will cata- 
logue new additions to the 
general collection and a 
rapidly orowtng Papua 
New Guinea Collection. 

Applicants must hold 
.olthar a degree in librsr 
r l unship or a degree In 
another subject end an In- 
ternationally recognised 

raphlo Instruction eicparl- 
onoe In an scad amid library 
Is dash-able for ' the Read- . 

era* Servian* poat. 

pcaata of . Assistant 

8ffiiiSffi H war’ eh*.. 

ISBO, Library of Congress 
subject head Inga. ■ Prfefer- 
n tq sppll- 
arienoe In 

„ cataloguing ays 

temi. 

“ 8lg 0.7013). Appoint- 

raant level will depend 
upon qualifications and ex- 
perience. 


are obtainable from th 
anaqar of tn 
my further In- 
formation shout conditions 
of sppqlntmant or about 
the university should be 

sought from tl — — 

Manager. Purt 
. tlou about the 


sought rrom t 
Manager. Purt 
tl6u nbdut the 
Department . i 
may bo -obtained fr 
Chairman of the l 
nt or -Geology 
Dr. 


nerslogy 
ones 

■ "It is Uhlvergity pollay to 


- it Is unlvergity pollay to 
gnequraoe wpnjnh to apply 
Tar consideration for 
appointment tp, in particu- 
lar,. . ten urn bio academic 

positions. 


Holders of rull-IImc t«- 
nurotl or tonurable 
academic oppolntmsnu 
have . the opportunity to 
take leave without pay on 
s he If. time. basis for a ana- 
cl fie . period of up to ten 
years where, this ia.nenea- 
aar^ .for tbtt^cera .of chi I • 

*M' ' • . 

t in duplicate 
erenaa numbp 


and repatriation farea. sct- 
tllng.in and sattllng-out 
allowance, six weeks paid 


leave per 
housing. 


-,os3!»m 
reach lit* 




; Dote Ha d applications 
Ctwo copies) with curricu- 
lum vi tee, together with 
the names end addresses of 
throe referees should be 

:> 


University of Botswana 

The University ol Botswana Invites 
applications for: 

Professor/ 
Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

In the Department of Theology/ 
Religious Studies (one position) 
available In 19B4/86. 

Applicant should have a PhD or 
MAor MTH In Theofogy/Rellylous 
Studies. He should have 
specialised fo B&ffcal Studies and / 
orCompBiatfVB Religion. 
Successful candidate expected to 
lecture alunde (graduate, 
postgraduate end Dfptoma levels, 
dorelevant research and 
supervise atudenta. Relevant 
i pdmlnlsMHve experiwoe will bo.,, 
an advantage. 

[ Croslngdaie:30lh January, 1984. 
Salary: 

Protassar: P 1Q,42B-1 8,084 
Senior Lecturer: PI 4,384- 
16,428 

Lecturer: P8.7fl8-14.8fi8 
In addition, expatriate staff will be 
entitled to contract additional 30% 
of basic salary and gratuity at 25% 
of basio salary on successful 
completion ol e two-year contract. 
Fringe benefits Include Medical Aid 
8oheme, Education Allowance for 
dependent children. 

Additional Information la avaflable 
from tha University on request. 
Applications with name* of . 
three eohdamlo referees to 
reach tiu Assistant Registrar 
(Recruitment}, private Bag 0022, 
Gaborone, Botswana not later 
than 30th January, 1964. (16419) 


University of 
Sydney. 

' Department of 
EconomatrlCa 

LECTURESHIP 

THo appointee will be 
expected to teach course a 
at all laveia. of the under- 
rsauete and - graduate 
■■KS r, BS™'V to . lummlu 
!' VetpSiy -‘£>1*? 

■ rtiairsli Inti 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armldale, NSW 2361, Australia 

Vice-Chancellor 

The University la proceeding to the appointment of a 
Vice-Chancellor to replace Professor R. C. Gates, who will be 
rearing lete In 1984. 

The Chancellor will welcome enquiries from persons who 
may wish to consider applying for the position. 

Letters should reach the Chancellor, under confidential cover, ' 
by 16th February, 1984. 

T. C. Lamble 

118408) Registrar 


Colleges of Higher Education 


DUNFERMLINE COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR 

Centre for Leisure Research 


Administration 


Inner London 
Education 
Authority 

DEPUTY TO 
HEADS OF AWARDS 
ASSESSMENT 
SECTION 

JSV.ifl'K 

don weighting Allowaaci. 

The ILEA haa o*w 
20,000 award! holder* lad 
the p oath older will hiv* 
day to day reepon*lb|mr 
for running four aecuaa* 
(32 staff) Three of which 
are reeponaible ror uwt- 
alng and administering 
these awards end the pav 
ment of tuition faa* id 
the fourth which undar- 
takas computer lielaon. 

AWARDS 

ELIGIBILITY 

OFFICER 

Salary range: £7,331- 

£10.695 plus £1.284 Lea- 
don Weighting Allowanc*. 


A Director with extensive experience ol applied social science research end/or research 
management ia required lor mis newly established muSMIsclpIlnary research centre. Tha 
Centra already has a substantial programme ol research In Ihs laid ol leisure studies 
and, sMiaugh Ihe Centre ttaall la new. the research stall In post have extensive 


led muV-dlaclpnnary rases 
ol research In Ihs laid ol 


research centra. Tha 
*1d ol laieure studies 


experience ol applied research in leisure, sport, recreation and tourism and ara famHlar 
wWi tesm-based research. 

OOPR I a Intent ipM developing Re external research programme within Ihe fiakte of 
leisure atudlea and eAtcatfoqal research relating to leisure, sport end recreation- Th# 
Cetera for leisure Research Is constituted u a corporate entity within the College end 
Sie Director wtt have ful reeponiMtisa for the manage menl and edmlnlatretlon o I ihs 
research programme. 

The research programme le imandally seH-aupportlng and one ollh* Director'* prime 
responSblHes yffi be to ensure that contract raeearah oontinuea to be aeoured In order to 
maintain the Catere’e vtahUy. 

The appointment would bo mode at * salary ol £17,310 per annum. An early appointment 
(Spring 1083) la desirable and Ihe doring date lor applcationa la 20th January, 1884. 
hirthsr details ofth* poat ara available fromr ■ 

The CollBM Sacrttarv 
Dunfermline College of Phyateal Education, 

Cramond Road North, Edinburgh EH4 8JD. 

Tel: 081-838 6001 ■ flMM . 


Tho postholnor Will *• 
required to take chare* ol 
rive staff in on* of raw* 
eectlona roaponelbla l«r 
determining the ellslbiiur 
of applicants for award* l» 
undo r take course* « 
further or bloher aduci- 
tlon.- Each aaotlgn d**ji 
with approximately 5,000 
vepllwnt* a year. 

Both poets require Bull 
Management, Communuaj 
tlon skills. eenaltlvlty and 
ability to work uoa«r 
pressure. Detail* and 
plication fprme 
Education Oiflcer, EOi 
Be tab 1A. Room 374B, Th* 
County Anil SB 1 .PI*»M 
enclose HAS. Cloalns I 
for receipt of «POtit«lwn 
forms Is 30 January 1»*4- 

These poath are eulwW* 
for Job sharlna. 

ILEA la sn equal opwir- 

Colleges of 
Further Education 


Research & Studentships 


(areas, 
IP arson 


iatlqn* and 

IS^Qtifd.' ;. 


of ttis 


•wf: 


Wd a : °sr, jaas-s* 

lJvppmJ, ’• 36 UhrV S r o-^ 


The ‘University roeqrvea . 

- the 1 right not tp niska bn ; _ • _• 

85rasv?Si. or , lo i apn ^.. , Holidays and ■. 
^ . Accommodation 


3bo"VST^ — *Aaa.sfl4- 

*"* I'lflht not to prac““ 3 




(University of 
London) 

The. London School or 
Econo mica end Political 
Science end Imperial 
College of Science end 
Technology 

RESEARCH 

PIN 


ere. Invited 
Of . Reas arch 
ne BuBlneai 
story • unit, which li 

r JJ. „«?• London 
of Economic*, to 
on a two .year, pro ' 
.with the da 
future 
aalenee 
Thi pro 

_fc*«»* . H*on«^ ' and f Ur 

Lic benau. .The 

■iSilSSi to ' 'h*ve 

Vnd * 


UMIST 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A Reseeroh Assistant Is 
required In the Department 
of Eleetrlcat Engineering Bl 


Eleotronipe ror study of 
IsPSCtral. occupancy 

.Mhieeauremente at high fre- 
quency. The' post 1* for 


one-year, to .commence as 
soon w* ppaslbie. The aei- 

^ a r?L b .- 7l f 9 n 0 t p h .v ,,cal0 

q uo R no °rVf o rence e'e^Vb!/ 
CJ and giving the names of 
two referees should be 
sent tot Dr O. f. Oott, 
Department of Blectrloal 
Englneet-lng; UMIST,. FO 
?£* M. Msfioheater M60 
l QD, qa boo a a* paaslbjji^' ■ 


Personal 


IMMIDIATB ADVANC B8 £1 flU 

to £20.000. Wt'IUen tor me 
on reqiiost. Reiilannl True I 
• Ltd.. 31 Dover Street, Piece-' 
• • dllly. '. Londart • Wl A <inT., 
ST-daf 283d orjgg 


Esbape to the 

v •' Hebrides 


f»r 'rnno 


tteswsnffiiss.,- 

AiWsnoe. 6 “ * B ^ r -***te" 


i ii y ; piivriafVfiV 


r^dcio; -yWfm 


:: 
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Inner London 
Education Authority 

,,/ L ,73^V» ,a 

Tel: 01-247 105* 

HEAD OF 
department 
OF furniture 

(BURNHAM 

D „. 

tlon, the College Is aa*W^ 

to appoint e now 
Furniture. 

■ The College I" ■ 
establishment In *h* *” |U . 

Of furniture d °“J,Bt6rallon, 
fseturs end rw™, ^ 0 it 
offering a ranO°°' QO j 

v ;;'d‘" a . "fcS 1 '«* 

Oullde. 
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Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

jtppfeatiHU are Invited from suitably qualified peraonB tor Ihe following portions: 

UCTMEWSENIOR LECTURER IN EDUCATION (P1510G&JM) 

Oaparlinsnt of PayoholoBy A Philosophy 

The Education Deparlmenl ntei ■ Ledurer/Sentof Lecturer In Education during the period Fabruaiy-Aort IBs* mduih* 

“ |Gln ■ ““ 01 ■“ KS.S 

imuldatoo be an advantage If a a pedal am In one or more of Ihe areas ol Science. Social Science, Maiftematicsor Paychotogy could 
t* ofleiw. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER/8EN10R LECTURER IN EDUCATION (P0510Q7/B4) 

Dtpartmtnt of Education 

The Education DepartiMnl reoulrea a Ledurer/Sankv Lecturer In Education (Language) dunng February to April Indudva 
JSBSgh S^S^In 40 ^ ^ 01 s1afl ***** 'n Ihe supenriiK ol teaching 

Crortfetas ihouiri hoU pttey* dutee qu etlBcslloni ln TE3L, and a quaiifteatlon In Applied Ungultiica s desirable. Successful 
•jperttnce In High 9chool and In teacher education In relation to TE8L. preferably In a less developed country, Is highly desirable 

PR0FE8SOR IN EC0N0M1C3 (P141001/84) 

Department of Eeonomloi 

Afffcsria should have a Mato EammlM. a d^InguHhed aoedemto record and an active research tote rest to tome aspect of 
Economics a* * rotates to Ihe Third World. Including Economics Theory, Development Economics, and applied iriptoa, eapecuivwfth a 
ottvanca to devstopmanl teauea. Some experience In Ihe Third World countries (not necessarily to teaching) woukiiw anedvantaoe 
Ihe appointee will be required to provide academic leadership and research across tha range of program ms* in Accounting^ and 
Ectforrta tor which the Department le responsible. 

The Department of Economics consists of 14 full-time teaching staff, and tt teaches courses In Eeonomtoe and Accounting It otters 4 
(Wind programmes: Bachelor ol Economic*, Bachelor ol Economics (Honour*). Bachelor of Commerce and Diploma In Commerce, in 
idtfon, tin Department also contributes Individual as well as sequence courses In the 8A general. Agriculture and other programmes 
a the Untverelty. 

Tha purpose of economics teaching In the Department la seen as providing atudenta wHh appropriate knowledge ol theory, axilla, end 
Mtaiquet to become professional eoonomlsta or arintinWrators In public service or private sector employment. The Department 
itachrt courses In elementary, Intermediate and advanced economic theory (micro and macro): quantitative economies: money and 
njMo finance; international trade: economic* of socfeliem; agricultural economics and marketing; economics of 8outn and 8ouih East 
Alla. 

Th* Economica Department Is Interested In appointing e Professor (to replace the present Professor who is leaving In mid -January 1934 
il toe end of hie contract). 

The IWrerafly welcomes application# from parsons who would be on secondment from a permanent position. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HISTORY (P08100S/84) 

Department of Hletory 

ffptications bid Invited from ecrinomto historians with background to bote Economies are) History and should prelarabty have 
potigreduata quainoations In Economlo Hletory. Experience In teaching and research about the economic history ol Ihe Third World 
counirlei would be ■ definite advantage. 

The appointee wt l be roauired to teaoh courses to Economics and History studante to the economlo history of Papua New Gurnee end Its 
ragion and tha history of Ihe international economy since 1350. Hafehe wll also be encouraged to contribute In the raids relating to 
Honomto history. 

LECTURER IN JOURNALISM (P091 018/84) 

Department of Languoga 

Jppkante should have a university degree, and/or solid experience In Joumelsm and preferably some leeching or training experience. 
Speditoed working knowledge of either prim or radio loumellem Is naoeaaaiy. 

This la a new post In Ihe Language Department which la offering a new two-year Diploma to Media Studies u> lake the piece of the 
patent one-year Diploma In Journalism. In addition a four-year Bachelor In Journalism programme la proposed. 

The appointee will teach basks journalism offerings, provide advice to Diploma students as they sated other courses at tha University end 
eotk dosaly wtihtho local media. Much course work la practical wiih Instruction sod repeated practice In tha laahnlquaa of gathering and 
*rdng newt for print and radio. 

Engirt la Ihe main media language and tho language ol teaching, but la a Second Language for most students. Constant attention must 
M paid to writing akjlte. 

The appointee wll be required to develop new 'second year advanced options In print and radio production. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN ENGLISH EDUCATION - Goroks Teachers Collage (6X821008/84) 
Dipartment of Language Studio* 

OmiTincIna to 1 984 Ihe Advanced Diploma to Teaching (Secondary) wll be directed tn Diplomat holders who are at present teaching In 
hortidil High 8ohool>. It la Ihe Intention (hal tho writer will be appointed to prepare distance education materials during Ihe year to 
Priparation for thq first Intake In December 1984. 

■tafcanta should have advanced qualification In teaching English aa a Second Language plus experience In English curricula 
*rikpment In a developing country. Samples of similar work done previously should bf forwarded together wtth the applications. 
Should have demonstrated an ability to develop new programmes. 


should hove demonstrated an ability to dsvHop new programmes. 

A* Penan appointed will be reeponaible lo develop Ihe English component of the Advanced Diploma, write course notes, prepare 
toeing materials and audio aids appropriate to lha target audience paying partictear site niton lo tne controlled uaa of EngKh. Hatoha 
4 fete* ctossty with Ihs English Department, which is Involved In toe pm- service teacher education. Hafehe wll oondurt reetdentisl 
programmes for advanced Diploma sludanla et development of Education Studies Unite. 

Tbs pWson appointed h expected to commence duties no telor than let July, 1094. 

to expedite Ihe appointment prooedure, applicants ere asked to forward all applications for this pool (and request at feBBl three 
[jwjei to send confidential reports) direct lo lha Assistant Secretary, Goroka Teachers College. PO Box 1078 Goroks. Eastern 
"ft™** Province, Papua Now Guinea. 

UCTURER/BENIOR LECTURER IN 80CIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION - Goroka Taaohara Collage (EXBB1005/84) 
“•pwlntent of Soolal Solonoe 

2f*»nfe should have advanced degree In Social Science education (8odal atudlea) and experience In Social Science ountoteum 
dtotenoe education and tertiary teaching in a developing courtiy. Sample* ol rtntw work previously done should be 
” 5 ' Tlf lwJ .together wtth ttw applications. AppSoanta should have demonstrated an abUky to develop new programmes. 

"••ppttintee wll be expected to develop Ihe Soolal 8otence component ol the Advanced DJptome and write course notes, prepare 
■**lng materials and audio elds appropriate to tha target audience paying particular attention to the controlled uaa o> Engbh. Ho/ahe 
™ “*• ctoaafy with Ihe Soolal Science Department which Is Involved In pre-aervice teacher oduoalton. 

™*«l eonduot realdenlial programmea tor Advanced Diploma atedente at lha College and ateewhere aa reqtered and wll efeo 
“fw in tho devofopmert of education etutflee unite. ^ 

to expedite the appointment procedures, applications for thle pool should be forwarded direct to the Assistant Secretary, Goroka 
l* 5 ™™ Cortege, PO Box 1078, Goroka, Eastern Highlands Province. Papua New Guinea. 

*«qaeiM applicant wll be expected to commence duties no later than let July. 1BB4. 

[JCJJRER/SENIOR TUTOR/TUTOR - Goroka Teacher* College (P671001/84) 

^Wrtfhenl of Homo Economics A Commerce 

SJfwta *hovld have quad Itoati ora. and experience In teaching Home Eoonomtoa and Commerce as the position (s ehared befween 
” QBpirtmani of Home Economics t Commerce. 

be qualftod In Eduoatton end wUh queSRcatfons to alteaal fWdegreelevtei 
JJjM^feach In the other. Experience In Secondary and/or Tertiary education, In PNG or in other developing countries la highly 

applioant Wll be expected to commence duties In January 1964. nri _ _. 

tor We poet should be forwarded dlreol to Ihe AsaWanl Saoretary, Goroka Teachers College, P0 Box 1078, Goroka, 
"■*» rnghtenda province, Papua New Gidnaa. 

Pratoww- per areium plus gratuity, Senior Lecturer - K19.720 par annum plus P^jLertjrer Grade Jl - K17tfTO 

pwanniim plu* gratuity; Sonior Tutor Grade It - K17.870 per annum ptua gratuity, Uotwer Grade l-KloJKOper annum plus gratuity. 
Tufor Grade I - K 16,020 per annum plus gratuity; TWor - K13,700 per annum plus gratuBy. 

teJoeeaeful appltoenl wll be offered e contract fora lhreeyesr appoMmartL 1 The gnrtu^ 

Ba med and ia pqrabte In inetatoranteora -lump awn antf Ite 
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Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of the final report of 
the programme. First published in the THES 
27th May ,1983. 

Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the latest developments 
of IT in our universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the THES 17th June, 
1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very important area of 
education examines developments which have 
taken place since last year. First published in the 
THES 1st July, 1983. Price 70p. 

All prices include postage and packing within the UK, 
but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below* 

Telephone: 01-253 3000 
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